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April 29, 1812. 


DEAR SIR,- 

I HAVE the pleasure to 
return the “ Remarks on the Observa- 
“ tions of the Chairiuan and Deputy 
“ Chairman of the East India Com- 
“ pany, on the Evidence given before 
“ the Committee of the House of Com- 
“ mons, appointed for the Considera- 
“.tion of India Affairs, on the Subject 
“ of the Private Trade,” which you, 
yesterday, obligingly lent to me. 

R 
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!3Phese “ Remarks” appear to be 
ably and candidly drawn up ; and are, 
I make no doubt, generally speaking, 
very full for the occasion: but the 
“ Observations” to which they apply I 
have not seen. They may, however, 
whether written before or after, be con¬ 
sidered, I think, in b great measure, a 
refutation of many of the arguments, if 
many of them can be so called, con¬ 
tained in the Letter of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the 18th of 
January, 1809- And if they do not ex¬ 
tend to what must be the consequence 
of the extension of the private trade 
—OVERWHELMING Competition—they 
at least contend for the principle of free 
and unshackled trade. 


But these “ Remarks,” as I have 
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before hinted, I am sorry to observe, do 
not look fully, if at all, into that situa¬ 
tion of danger to a numerous class of 
industrious and enterprizing merchants, 
which must inevitably be ruined by the 
EXISTENCE of the present chartered 
company, if the company continue 
TO possess resources so entirely 
independent of' ALL COMMERCIAL 
RELATION. 

These “ Remarks’^ do not look for¬ 
ward to what all men, intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the subject, must know 
will be the inevitable consequence of 
such a competition—that, however be- 
nefitted the general interests undoubt¬ 
edly might be by the extension of this 
commerce, it is impossible individual 
merchants can stand a competitipn with 



a commercial company no longer re¬ 
taining one single feature of their ori¬ 
ginal character—whose existence no 
longer depends upon trade—whose vast 
political situation, supported as they 
are by repeated and almost unrestricted 
public loans, renders them insensible 
and careless of commercial results— 
whose every trade, except that of China, 
whatever they may assert to the con¬ 
trary, has, for years, been a constant 
and heavy loss to them ; and, conse¬ 
quently, to the nation—whose system, 
in fact, now is, whose policy, indeed, it 
is become, to continue this losing ti'ade 
at all events—knowing well, that so 
soon as their true interests in this com¬ 
merce, which interests are inseparable 
from the public interests, shall be dis¬ 
covered, then must be, at least ought to 
be, the termination of every exclusive 
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right as a Company; and perhaps of 
their political character likewise. 

Indeed, were not declaration super- 
fluoits when the policy is so obvious, 
have we not been told in a full Court 
of Proprietors by one of the Directors 
themselves, the present Deputy Chair¬ 
man, did he not candidly threaten that, 
in the event of the trade being thrown 
open, the Company should ruin every 
competitor? “ Let them trade,” says 
he, “ let them trade; we will soon give 
them enough of that: we will soon ruin 
every man of them.” 

In short. Sir, of whatever magnitude 
to the best interests of this great com¬ 
mercial country I know a liberal un¬ 
derstanding of this important question 
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to be, I am convinced that any exten¬ 
sion of the trade, with the co-exist¬ 
ence of the East India Company ; or, 
in other words, of their spurious com¬ 
merce, supported by means, in a com¬ 
mercial sense, so illegitimate, must be 
ruinous to every industrious merchant 
V ho shall embark in, it;—however de- 
si lous this deserving class of men, from 
ignorance, may be to be admitted to a 
participation of it. 

What a loss has the nation sustained 
in the death of Sir John Anstruther, 
in the discussion and arrangement of 
this great question! lie understood 
the best interests of this important 
question well;—and yet his mind even, 
had not reached that point, at least was 
not made up to that point which, I in- 
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sist upon it, can alone comprehend the 
full measure of advantage this great 
commercial country is, some day, to 
derive from her Eastern commerce. 
Had> he lived to this time even, such is 
the progress of knowledge, when founded 
on a just principle, he would still more 
clearly have seen the true interests of 
this great question, and would have 
been more decided upon it. But, de¬ 
prived as the country is of his great 
assistance, I plainly foresee that minis¬ 
ters who have the arranging of the terms 
of a new charter, will soon have to 
lament the errors their want of intelli¬ 
gence led them into ; they will find out, 
when too late, that they have compro¬ 
mised the best interests of their country 
in the renewal of a charter, for which 
no just claim existed. 
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f’ermit me to trouble you further, 
Sir, in noticing that the “ Remarks,” 
however comp'ete, no doubt, for the 
occasion they were distinctly intended 
to answer, do not pretend to that higher 
and more manly character, which would 
question that policy which allows to a 
Ruling Power therightof being aMEu- 
CHANT also! nay, a manufacturer 
even, within its own dominions 1 under its 
own government! That policy which 
places in the strong hand of a Eower, 
governing vast territorial posses¬ 
sions the MONOPOLY of extensive ma¬ 
nufactures !!! 

These “ Remarks,” I say, do not 
comprehend any considerations on the 
inconsistency—on the incompatibility 
—on the probable injustice, of a vast 
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and aggrandizing power, ruling with 
despotic sway, a population extending 
over a space, equal, perhaps, to nearly 
one quarter of the habitable globe, con- 
tinuiftg to exercise the sordid functions 
of a merchant and a manufacturer ! 

The prescribed Jiraits of these “Re¬ 
marks,” indeed, did not admit of the 
notice of these important points: much 
less, of animadversion on the obvious 
impolicy—on the probable injustice 
and oppression unavoidable, when the 
Ruling Power condescends to enter 
into speculations, of the nature alluded 
to, with itsmeanest subjects, who have 
been bred in despotism; and whom every 
care of our better laws even, cannot 
often encourage to resist oppressions 
committed by the native servants of 
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that Ruling Power employed in its 
commercial concerns.* 

Nor do these “ Remarks” contain 
any observations on the great political 
consequence that so vast a political 
power should not be commercial also. 
On the enhanced respect and authority 
it would derive, as well from its own 
subjects as from neighbouring states, 
were it merely political. That no peo- 


♦ Clothed thus, in a manner, in imperial authority, the 
Commercial Chief, as he is termed, is lawfully permitted 
to engage, on his private account, in the trade or manu- 
£icture of the products of his commercial district. A 
situation, obviously, holding out temptation highly impro¬ 
per, in a political as well as a commercial sense:—in a po¬ 
litical sense, because so tempting of abuse and oppression 
—in a commercial sense, because injurious to fair com¬ 
merce, which cannot contend with advantages so extraneous 
and superior. 
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pie on earth, possess a nicer discrimiua-> 
tion on points of this nature, than the 
people of the East, 

To whatever unreasonable length, I 
must confess, this letter has run, there 
is yet a point I must beg to be heard 

upon. I mean the probability of co- 

• 

Ionization in India, in the event of the 
trade being thrown open as stated 
to* be apprehended by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter, 
on the 18th of January, 1809. 

In this letter, which I have read over 
and over again, although, I confess, not 
with that degree of enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion I know some profess, but, on the 
contrary, with great disappointment, as 
being, in my humble opinion, far more 
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specious than argumentative, coloniza¬ 
tion in India is, with considerable ad¬ 
dress, strongly insisted on a"^ an ievitable 
consequence of the extension of trade 
to India. 

The writers of this letter surely are 
not ignorant—they cannot, indeed, be 
allowed that excuse—of the nature of 
the tenure of our Indian territories; and 
not having the excuse of ignorance, I 
would A‘ l. -licru how it was possible they 
can SINCERELY infer this consequence 
from the trade to Indiabeing thrown open? 
I would ask yourself. Sir, what would be 
your ideas “ on the danger of coloniza¬ 
tion in India,” when, informed that no 
European can settle in the country 
without permission of the government ? 
That, in Bengal, at least, and, if not 



already existing, the same regulations 
can be equally well established in every 
part of the British possessions, no Eu¬ 
ropean can, but at the peril of being 
sent ,out of the country, exceed the 
distance of ten miles from the presi¬ 
dency without the permission of go¬ 
vernment ? That the government can 
send any European, residing even 
within prescribed limits, out of the 
coftfitry, without even assigning a cause? 
That the servants of the company pre¬ 
siding in the provinces are obliged to 
make annual returns, or oftener, of all 
Europeans residing in their respective 
districts ? But above all, that, by the 
existing laws of the company, no Eu¬ 
ropean can purchase even one acre of 
land without the permission, indeed 
without the title of government ? That 
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all possession without such title i s lle- 
gal? That, consequently, were the 
acquirements of landed property, to 
any extent, attempted by Europeans, 
it must be through the medium and in 
the name of a native—entirely at his 
mercy — who has only to inform, or 
assert his title, to become possessor in 
reality ? 

After this representation of facts, Sir, 
your apprehensions for the loss of Bri- 
tishlndiaby colonization, are notquixE 
so strong, perhaps, as they were when 
you read the imposijng^ paragraphs al* 
luded to. 

In fine. Sir, had not these gentlemen 
either been grossly ignorant Of British 
polity in India, or unduly influenced. 
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the terror of colonization could not 
have seized so forcibly on their ima¬ 
ginations. Without taking into the 
account the almost insurmountable dif¬ 
ficulty arising from severity of climate 
to the European constitution, they 
would have known from the circum¬ 
stances above raeijtioned ; they would 
have been convinced from local reflec¬ 
tion, (without which opportunity I 

i • 

deny the possibility of forming ade¬ 
quate opinions,) I deny it even to the 
great Mr. Pitt, or the late Lord Mel¬ 
ville, (whose erroneous opinions are the 
creed and standard of many,) that the 
loss of British India by colonization 
can never occur. On the contrary, 
they would have known, at least would 
have inferred from the best reasoning 
on the case, that colonization, were it 



practicable under existing circum¬ 
stances, would, in all probability, be 
the means of securing to us empire in 
India for a l<5nger period than, in the 
nature of things, it can be expectfed we 
shall retain it upon the present system. 

What is our tenure ? let me ask these 
gentlemen, of this vast empire, the po¬ 
pulation of which, from invincible pre- 
judices, it is utterly impossible to 
assimilate ; much less to sincerely and 
cordially attach. Is it physical, or is 
it, in fact, little more than imaginary ? 
The force of strong impression on opi¬ 
nion, rapidly declining. Will any one 
of experience and reflection deny, that 
had the scene which recently occurred 
at Madras, occurred at Bengal instead 
of Madras^ India would have been lost 
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to this country ? Will any one in 
Bengal at the time of the memorable 
affair of Vizier Alii, and who possessed 
the best opportunity of knowing the 
general feeling of the natives on that 
momentous occasion, deny the most 
serious apprehensions of universal revolt, 
without the possibility of resistance ? 

Disclaiming, as I do, all political con¬ 
nexion, I will not hesitate ndividually 
to accord my grateful obligations to 
the able and energetic character which, 
soon after this awful crisis, succeeded 
to the government-general of India, 
and restored, if not improved, former 
confidence.* 

I am, &c. &c. 


• Marquis Wellesley. 


C 
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Mcuf 7 , 1812 . 


DEAR SIR, 

I AM much obliged by the 
favourable opinions you are pleased to 
' express on my hasty letter of the 29th 
of last month, and not less flattered by 
the'wish you express of knowing my 
sentiments on that paragraph in parti¬ 
cular of Messrs. Parry and GranPs 
letter of the 18th of January, 1809, to 
Mr. Dundas, regarding the dangerous 
consequences therein stated to be ap- 
l|rehended to the exclusive trade of the 
East India, Company to China, as well 
as to the public revenue, from the trade 
to India being thrown open. 

c 2 
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Reference to the Letter in question 
containing the paragraph alluded to, 
was scarcely necessary to a recollection' 
of what I had so often read with a feel¬ 
ing, whatever nay sentiments of it in 
other respects may be, peculiar to the 
merit of ingenuity. I have, however, 
since the receipt of your note, still more 

r 

attentively examined the arguments of 
this paragraph : and must confess my 
entire concurrence with Messrs. Parry 
and Grant in the opinion, that the 
Company’s exclusive trade to China, 
as well as the public revenue, would be 
very seriously ‘endangered by * the mea¬ 
sure in contemplation. 

It must be obvious that thb Compa¬ 
ny’s monopoly, in spite of every pre¬ 
caution, would be greatly injured by 
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thC' interference of private nierchantfe— 
that the irresistible stimulus of gain, 
particularly when smarting under the 
injury of exclusion so unnatural, as they 
might conceive, would induce, perhaps, 
the most regular, under temptations so 
alluring, to infringe a line of demarca^ 
tion so easy to pass as prescribed longi¬ 
tudes and latitudel on the wide ocean. 
And if persons of more temperate cha¬ 
racter do not so far exceed what they 
may deem bounds of unnatural restric¬ 
tion, as to go immediately to China, 
but content themselves with receiving 
teas at appointed places of rendezvous, 
as very justly apprehended by Messrs. 
Parry and Grant, (from, perhaps, ships 
of our*own ports in India, vdiich enjoy 
the privilege of a free trade with China). 
Instances, undoubtedly, will frequently 
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occur, M men of greater spirit and en- 
teiprize, for you can scarcely terra it 
less principle, who, supported as they 
will be by PtfBLic op i {flow, will endea¬ 
vour to elude, if not openly to di8D»ihn, 
a restriction so injurious and oppressive 
as the Empire at large will soon per¬ 
ceive this to be. 

Whatever punishment tlie law, in 
such case to be provided, shall inflkt on 
jthose it may detect, be assured, no 
pbloquy will attach to the breach of it; 

the contrary, it will be regarded by 
the PUBLIC as a pubxic oppressiok ^ 
and the attempt to> elpde the law, as aii 
honest endeavour, only, to obtain that 
justice of which tihemselve* have bean 
most ShameMly deprived. 



The mure enlightened statesip^, 
eveni will find out, when too late, that 
he had lent his voice to compromise 
the best interests of his country, by the 
renewal of a monopoly for which there 
was not even the shadow of a claim— 
that, whatever pretensions the Com¬ 
pany may assert to certain monopolies, 
within the territA'ies they govern with 
despotic sway, they can have no such 
pretensions to the China trade—that, 
in respect of China, their interests are 
simply those of a private, merchant; pf 
the same nature, precisely, as the inte¬ 
rests of any oth€$' natioa^^ trading to 
China—that, in justice to bis constitu¬ 
ents, and the empire at large, this trade 
/Ought to have been placed upon that 
footing which would have insured to 



chea^pesiiJneaii oL iiapoita-' 
tion consequently, reduced cost to -the 
consumer; and consequently increased 
consumption, and increased revenue— 
a mean of . importation which, would 
have ojfe.rqd, toail ranks of people, tea, 
now hecpme. almost a. necessary of life, 
ata greatly reel need .price; with,, at the 
same time, perfect security both to the 
trade and the revenue. 

The empire;.at large can: no more 
comprehend than you; and I. can. Sir, 
the’ extraordinary consequences, Messrs. 
Parry an4 Grant apprehend, .onstate to 
apprehend, front, a general Trade to 
China. .They cannot comprehend The 
reasons wjiy.stjips, .importing in ai jegr»»* 
lar way froi 9 , I||dia.M,China, pan more 



easily elude ctistdtti-hotfSe duties, than 
ships importiftgtVO'iri 'the' WfeSt'Indies. 
Or can the empire at large, or those 
of the best local knowledge, even, 
contemplate such sddwes ' abrdad -as 
Messt^i' Parry and' OVant'ingehibusly 
pourtray. They eanHc^j ifideedv be 
persuaded, that mfefchahts, who excel 
in reputation the s^tne cl^ss of men of 
every otliet nation in' thb' ‘universe, 
■^hall become pir'ateS' a^d’'‘BucANiERs, 
if nAWRuiiUY* permitted iJ^ftidijiate 

in a tradei/ hoWeVeh‘dBfarit that ti^ide 
may be.' ‘ They >se€ nb'gbaiihd wliy, in 
their ingenuity I l^fesk^t^^Piffy and 
Orant should'haVe'degr^wf^d the’ ihdiW- 
'dnal mei^hdht'Of Londoh,"’Bristol, Li¬ 
verpool, ■Glasgow; 8c(C', below 

the level of ^iimeficaaS’,2#(itbh,’ l!>atltSli, 
Portuguese,'Swedishy ^Ffendh, ot iead- 



enbalMtreet merphAntt; except 
ground of self-intxiiibst. 

The picture, it must be confessed, is 
most ably drawn, and. m colouring 4s a 
masterpiece. The alarming situation 

of the NATIONAL rACTORY/^«S it 

obviously for the purpose of exciting a 
national feeling, artfully termed, from 
supposed acts of delinquency commib> 
ted by individual British merchants^ is 
admirably delineated^ You think. Sir, 
you see this sumptuous ** national fac¬ 
tory” in flames I expiating the atroci¬ 
ties committed by the unprincipled 
merchants of London# BrM^ol, Liver¬ 
pool, Qiaagow, &c. iScc.; itodeiiofa 
of its inbabitauhs as have eacaped hhe 
dreadful conflagmtioa, dHven without 
remorse by fm'InjitrBd and rafuriatefl 
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people'into the «ad aitcrnatire of a 
wateiy graye, tlw »ba I 

The anticipated of the Compady’s 
** Koaia oa jhip*” is also be¬ 

wailed in a styte not much l^s masterly. 
Yet really, if the country have reason 
to conclude that her China trade can 
be equally well conducted by indivi¬ 
dual merchan^i controlled a con¬ 
sular power of etot a twentieth, nay, an 
hundredth past the expense >ci the pre¬ 
sent -enormously' expensire -establish^ 
menti(>f the^cmpany---thatithe indivif 
dual merc^uta cf the empire, ^nerally, 
ere ^ot -of that degtaded ehamohef 
hfeasrsiilpmey aaid Cfant et^wem tfaeni 
th be, Wild tbaA; they arid he able to 
aupply us with tew at e uniieh cheaper 
tafte, and with «wich Sfeater beaettr to 
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the revenue at the same time, thanitlie 
Company do, we confess our most san-; 
guine hope, indeed belief, in whatever 
degree the consequence might militate 
with the sweets of the patronage of the 
directors, that the p.vblic . f]Bbaling 
would not be in perfect unison, with 
that of these pathetic writers. 

We are hardy enough, indeed, to 
venture the opinioni that the pufbixSt 
would condescend tGadopt any efficient 
establishment, however! redueed in os¬ 
tentation, however moderate in expense, 
which would combine objects sp im¬ 
portant as the increase of trade, increase 
of revenue, and greater benefits gener 
rally, if carried on with vessels which, 
perhaps, cannot boast the noble struc- 
tureofthe Company,’s lamented “NOBiu# 

FLEET OF SHIPS.” 
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Although we cannot seriously con¬ 
dole with Messrs-. Parry and Grant in a 
private loss which would be a public 
good, we. are, nevertheless, desirous*of 
offering all the consolation in our power 
on this tender subject of the Company 
ships, and in this feeling, as well as in 
a sense of our duty to the public, we 
suggest the measuVe of government 
purchasing the China ships, for ships 
o£->war, as many of thena as shall be 
thought fit and tendered at a fair valu¬ 
ation. This measure, although we 
cannot admit it to be one of public 
necessity towatds the Company, would 
tend to relieve the ship owners'; arid it 
Would, the Same time,}'greatly re¬ 
lieve the stock of large liriiber ; used m 
the building of ships of war; both im¬ 
mediately arid iri continaamgf; nfttf ^ri- 
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vate merchants would not use ships of 
the same large dimensions, in thdr 
China trade, the Company do. We 
wish we could with the same facility 
offer relief to the captains smd mates at 
present employed! in the Company's 
service ; but we fear the public would 
merely observe, that these captains 
and mates perfect^ well knew, when 
they entered the** service, the nature of 
the Company’s tenure. That, no* pi^ 
vate considerations, they must be aware, 
can be put in^ competition with the 
public good ; and, that it is but rea¬ 
sonable they should take their chance 
with others who, at the expiration of 
the chartered monopoly, shall embark 
hi the same line.” 


Although not immediately connected 



with the maia object of this letter* I 
will* to return to the first person* avail 
myself of this opportunity to notice an 
observation I have repeatedly heard, 
“ that» the Company’s ships are indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the transporting 
of troops to India* and occasionally* 
from one settlement to another in 
India.” 

Jr' trust. Sir, you will pay no atten¬ 
tion to observations so absurd and un¬ 
founded as this is. Be assured* when 
^he trade shall be thrown open, tonnage 
to any amount* for this and every de¬ 
scription of public service* will at all 
times* both in this country and in India* 
be ready for you at a much cheaper 
rate than the Company can afford to 
supply it. I beg ypuy ; pardon ; ^^y 



letter has extended to a length I did 
not expect, and, perhaps, not warranted 
by your note ; but I trust the import¬ 
ance of the subject will be my excuse. 

With your permission,! will, at'some 
future opportunity, offer to you my 
opinions on the best policy, as I hum¬ 
bly conceive, for th^ future government 
of British India. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and very humble servant. 
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March 12,1813. 

DE^R SIR, 

I AM glad the occasion of intro¬ 
ducing -to you yesterday, led to 

the discussion of the subjects of my 
letters of the 29th V>f April, and 7th of 
May, 1812 ; and I WSis pleased by the 
concurrence of your opinion, in the 
main, in my views on the question of 
the trade to India. For my own part, 
so strong is my conviction on the whole 
question of our Indian polity, and its 
connexion, China, that, however, J 
must regret singularity, perhaps, in the 
society to which, it may be said, I more 
particularly belong, I cannot relinquish 
the policy glanced at in the two above- 

D 
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mentioned letters, as the maximum to 
which, to derive adequate advantages; 
our Eastern system must, sooner or 
later, arrive. 

Much has been asserted by the Bi¬ 
rectors and the advocates of the East 
India Company generally, as to the 
limited extent of o^r commerce with 
India, as well as».the impossibility of 
much increase, were the trade throcs£.n 
open. Reference, however, to the cus¬ 
toms at the port of London and the 
ports in India, for some years past, 
would, perhaps, more exactly and more 
convincingly, show the actual state of 
our trade with India, as well as the 
share America has so illicitly' par¬ 
ticipated of it, (and which, it is to be 
hoped, will in future be gr^tJy jx*- 
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Btricted,) than all the speeches at the 
India House, or all the pamphlets that 
have been published upon the subject. 

TBis reference, I apprehend, would 
expose a commerce even now existing, 
labouring as it does under Unparalleled 
disadvantages, of very great national 
importance, were individuals admitted 
FAIRLY into it. jUnd proofs cannot 
no'w be wanting to convince the impar¬ 
tial and intelligent that, were the trade 
FAIRLY open to them, individuals 
would be able to carry it on at a rate 
of expense, comparatively, so reduced, 
it must, as a natural consequence, 
greatly increase. 

Believe me, my friend, how brilliant 
soever the success of our arms, or fiou- 
o £ 
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rishing, we will say, the revenue 6f our 
territories abroad, these circumstances, 
in themselves, in a national poiitt of 
view, are comparatively of little or 
no importance. The great and*solid 
advantages a commercial country looks 
to from her territorial dependencies' is 
cuMMEHCE ! free and unshackled com¬ 
merce 1 entirely uiicannectefd with, 
uninfluenced by, the adventitious, over¬ 
weening circumstances of politic Xl 
wealth and power in its commer¬ 
cial CHARACTER. Pending the ex¬ 
istence of his heterogeneous character, 
can it be said there either has been,- or 
.can be, pair admission to, pair' ex¬ 
periment of, -the commercial resources 
of the East 1 


Of what value, comparatively;^^ 
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the great interests of this empire i& the 
boast of surplus revenue to the East 
India Company in India ? Of what 
value, comparatively, to the great in- 
teresls of this empire would it be to be 
told, even, that the East India Com¬ 
pany had paid off the whole of their 
debt? That, in future, indeed, there 
was every prospect, nay, certainty, of 
their paying the last^stipulated sum of 
c£5(X),000 annually into the exchequer; 
or, of a MILLION, even, subsisting 
the paralyzed condition of the natural 
resources of a great commercial state, 
whose STRENGTH is not in subsidv, 
were it even of far greater amount than 
ean possibly be derived from a system 
formed of principles, in their nature 
so opposite as that of the East India 
Company; but in commerce 1 the 
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genuine ii^nd natural source of the poli¬ 
tick strength of this wonderful empire ! 
whose true interests, if you blindly 
barter for AN¥ narrow stipend, or any 
limited policy, you stab in the baost 
vital part. 

You are not to be infofihed that 
gold, in this SE 5 i 8 E,^is not riches—Ibat 
gold is not the tru^ricbes of any state, 
perhapsr-that all the gold of Mcmco 
and Peru, were it even a thousand, nay, 
ten thousand times more than it is, 
would be no compensation—no equi- 
valenW-for the loss of oommerce to a 
great maritime state such as we proudly 
boast I that our eminence among sthe 
nations of Europe— in the would 1 
depends solely on the extent of our 
COMMERCE ! 
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You are not one of those ——-whom' 
I, at this time, see gulled by the arrival 
from Bengal of ^350,000 in specie, in 
part of £ 900 ,(XX), or a million ex¬ 
pected ! who think this mode of re¬ 
mittance the index of wealth, and the 
acm6 of mercantile speculation ! You 
must be well aware that, in all cases, 
remittance in specie is, of all other, the 
least favorable to a commercial coun¬ 
try. That, in its nature, it is hostile 
to every principle of commerce; and 
that it can be justified only where there 
is no alternative—no other medium. 
You must be aware that, were the 
trade fairly lain open to individuals, 
remittance to any amount that could 
be required by the governments abroad, 
would, at all times, be obtainable 
through the commercial speculations 



ofintlividuals, with the best possible 
collateral security of consignments, and 
on far more advantageous terms than 
the Company have, for many years, re¬ 
mitted ; by wJiich the baneful cchise- 
quences of remitting in specie, or bul¬ 
lion, from a country where specie is 
the sole circulating medium, and the 
scarcity ef it generally such as to render 
12 per cent, the legal interest, would 
be avoided ; the circulating medium 
become more abundant; the rate of 
interest regularly lower; and every 
commercial speculation, consequently, 
carried on with, comparatively, infinite 
advantage, and to an extent not within 
the contemplation, or comprehension, 
perhaps, of the best informed, or the 
most sanguine admirers of fair conciH 
merce; 
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' Tha.t gold is not, in itself, richesrtp 
state, but the contrary, when so wo- 
futly misapplied, you will readily agree 
with me. That the specie currency of 
a state should be considered merely as 
a symbol of value ; and never, if possi¬ 
bly to be avoided, to be used as a prin¬ 
cipal and unconnected, there cannot be 
a more convincing* pr^f, than in the 
instance of the mis^ably ruinous mis¬ 
application of the little surplus cash in 
the Bengal Treasury, m the remittances 
in question ; which, from a state of 
affluence in the circulating medium, 
with the interest on government secu*- 
rities at 6 per cent., and in mercantile 
transactions at 8 per cent.^ or lower, 
is^ by this unnatural Gonvulsiour at 
once, in the former ease, msed to jten, 
and in the latter to ^elve. per centi i 



t^iat if, the 6 per eent. government 
securities were at 4 per cent, discount; 
this, it is true, is not 10 per cent, on 
government securities, except for the 
first )r€ar i but this difference is of little 
considerat on—of no consideration at 
all, indeed—the consideration being 
the current interest on the circulating 
medium as affi^ting commercial spe¬ 
culations. 

In this country we complain bitterly 
that gold has disappeared; and that 
we have no other than paper currency. 
Balance of trade out of the question, 
and it were possible to establish the 
same credit abroad \^e happily possess 
at home, I should wish for the very 
condition in India we complain of in 
this country-^a paper currency—abun- 



dailt and extensive—reducing publicj 
and private rates of interest —z currency 
not subject to the unstatesmanlikb 
application of specie currency, lind its 
ruindus effects on commerce, and, con^ 
Sequently, on general prosperity. 

It is almost painful to hear some 
persons, who arrogaj^ to themselves 
precedence in the science of Eastern 
economy, speak on the subject of the 
extension of our commerce with India. 
These gentlemen affect to ridicule the 
possibility of any extension of our trade 
to India, on the ground that “ the 
judices of the natbi*8, a|n4 their limited 
wants are insunnoantable obstacles to 
extension.” 

Th^t prejudice insunnoiihtable ope- 



rates with the natives of India against 
the use of some of dur articles, articles 
of food, and that the climate operates 
against others also, all must allow. 
But to establish the above hypothesis^ 
these gentlemen must first establish 
more extensive, indeed, general dis¬ 
taste to European articles, which I 
challenge the ^roof of, and which, 
upon experience Acceded by^NONE, I 
positively deny. 

The mind, to possess perfect use of 
its genuine powers, must be free. If 
not free, however liberal in general, it, 
imperceptibly perhaps to itself, shuns, 
if not e tirely shuts out, reflections 
unpalatable, and contravening a par¬ 
ticular and more Selfish, or more fa¬ 
vourite view. 



Yotiy of course, d& libt esfpect laif 
afld unbiassed opinion on the renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter 
from the Directors of that Company:* 
who, * whosoever loses, must bfe gainers. 
You might as well/si magna compo- 
nete, &c., #xpeet>‘Spencer to tell you 


he was offering an ’ unsound horse to 
sale ; or Twining * th^ his tea was 
mixed. It is, indee'S, more than you 


have a right to expect frOm-fth^KnOwn 
frailty of hamn i ltnwiU he 

appointed in 
thote who are under < I 
influence asimay re 
to ’ * the' ' directors ‘r 



merely to the servicei ^j 
titude, although 0R<amii 
sideration bordering on 
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itself certainly amiable,) blindly in¬ 
duces them to consider the establishing 
the East India Company on its present 
plan, and conducing thereto, by all the 
means in their power, as a paramount 
duty. In this, highly as I respect an¬ 
cient establishment,^ gCneii^lly, I must 
differ from themsi 

•Assuming then,'which I shall take 
leave nal&ydibhve on 

-■ f tO' very 

articles, and 

tlMItr 4he means of attein- 

is the only obstacle to a 
gmdttal tiid iipgressive use of them, 
further consideration 
important point of this 
lliii%siAhH!ant 
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Prpyideiwe has, for the l^^isest pur¬ 
poses^ ordained, that those irho are horn 
in indigence are generally satisfied, if 
not contented, with their lot—But inde¬ 
pendence is the parent of comfort as 
affluence is the parent of luxury.— 
Unless therefore these economists (^n 
establish that human nature is not 
always the same, or* ne^y so, and that 
the variety we experience does not 
entirely depend upon government, I 
'cannot admit their hypothesis that 

the prejudices of the natives of Indi% 
and their limited wants, are insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to the o^teusion of 
our trade to 

Legislate wiimly>^Po au^y;,aiL^te 
monopolies in ypnr proving ^hroa4 
—Relift(|uish a trade by which nhjyyiocs 
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have been lost—-Pay your debts by the 
saving — Protect individual property 
more eflfectually—Adopt a system whiOh 
unquestionably will tend to create 
wealth and happiness throughout' your 
provinces, by the bounty of nature, 
fertile perhaps beyond comparison, 
yet, from circumstances comparatively 
poor. 

Adopt a system which will, as a na¬ 
tural consequence, reduce the rate of 
interest now legally 12 per cent., and, 
although illegal, very commonly, 24, 
and, oftentimes, 36 per cent.; adopt a 
system, which, instead of a government 
bastardly and unnatural, insists on a 
government of ai distinct and more 
manly character, sdited' to one of the 
greatest' empires in the 'world; of a 
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character whose best interests will be 
best consulted in the success and wel¬ 
fare of the subject at hoine and abroad, 
and not, in its principle, depressive and 
destnuctive of general commerce. 

Adopt a system which, in its nature, 
has the tendency, at least, to increase and 
establish MUTUAL Vants—to establish a 
reciprocity which, w any event, and 
the event must come, which would in¬ 
sure to us the chance of enjoying, in 
part, at least, the only valuable consi¬ 
deration, a great maritime and commer¬ 
cial state has in distant states, whether 
colonial or friendly— commerce! 

The system glanced at in my Letters 
of the 29th of April and 7 th of May, is 
that of perfect commercial freedom— 

e 
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the «ibolition of every internal stajte— 
jnonopoly, as well as the chartered tpor 
nopoly of the Company. 

The view I take, many, perhaps, 
will think vast and comprehensive, and 
dangerous in experiment. Any mea¬ 
sures short of the plan I contemplate, 
be assured, must be* fraught with dis¬ 
appointment, with ruinous con¬ 

sequences ; for disappointment, the 
inevitable consequence of an half mea¬ 
sure, will be ascribed to the impractica¬ 
bility of innovation, when a charter to 
the East India Company on the strict¬ 
est principle of monopoly will be re¬ 
newed, and the great opportunity of 
comniercial advantage loat to us for 
ever: for it is not in the nature of things 
-to be stationary, and if you omit to 
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improve progressive inclination, retro¬ 
grade must be the consequence. The 
lapse of a very few days will now decide 
this important question : and irrevoca¬ 
bly determine the fate of millions for a 
term, of which, in all human probability, 
neither you nor myself shall see the 
end. 

I propose no inffovation which can 
have the effect of weakening our Indian 
polity: on the contrary, the system I aim 
at would greatly strengthen it. By se¬ 
parating mean commercial intei’ests from 
high political consequence, I improve the 
one and exalt the other. By separating 
the commercial interest from the poli¬ 
tical, I convert, as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence, the limited and losing trade of 

the Company into a commerce of great 
E 2 
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extent and benefit to the general inter 
rests. But, a consideration the bene¬ 
volent Mr. Wilberforce would esteem 
above all, by separating the commercial 
interests from the political, I relieve the 
humble native Indian from a state of 
oppression, which, let them say what 
they please of late amelioration and bet¬ 
ter regulation, both you and myself 
know to be inevitable, and inseparable 
from the commercial speculations of tlie 
Company, so long as they retain 

THEIR POLITICAL CHARACTER LIKE¬ 
WISE. 

How then, my friend, can you, who, 
1 am sure, are, equally with myself, 
attached to the natives, entertain the 
opinion, or rather, not be determined 
to the contrary, that the Company 
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should retain the internal monopolies 
of opium, salt, and saltpetre. These 
very subjects, together with their ma¬ 
nufactures of cloths, were the origin of 
my serious reflections on the nature of 
our governments abroad : on the evils 
inseparable from a power at the same 
time political and commercial; especi-^ 
ally in India; and^of my. determination 
that, at the very first opportunity, they 
should be discontinued. 

Do as you please in other, matters of 
the charter, but in this you have no 
option ; at least in justice ! 

Barter away the rights and interests 
of your fellow subjects in this country 
if you please, but let it not be said that, 
at this day, you coolly legislate a 
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system in its nature undeniably oppres*’ 
sive! At the India House they speak 
feelingly enough of the numbers in this 
country who, in certain events, they 
imagine would be sufferers ; but* are 
perfectly unmindful of the condition of 
the almost, in the sense alluded to, 
helpless Indians, although some at least 
there are of these gea^:lemen who must, 
or ought to knows are unavoidably 
oppressed by their commerce abroad. 

You seem to justify the Company’s 
monopoly of salt, upon the precedent 
of the same thing existing in some of 
the states of Europe: but, on second 
thoughts you will, I am sure, as soon 
as any man, agree with me that prece¬ 
dent should have no operation when 
we are convinced of abuse; you must 
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be avrare, few more so, perhaps, that 
this monopoly is, in every stage of it, 
oppressive—oppressive in the manufac¬ 
ture—oppressive in the high price at 
which it is sold. Without referring you 
seven years back, to the period when I 

was in India, ask-, who is a few 

months only returned from India, his 
opinion of the effects of .this monopoly. 
He will tell you what I have often had 
cause to lament, that, at the time he 
left Calcutta, the price of salt was so 
high, a man, the father of a family of 
five or six children, could not afford the 
use of this, to his insipid food, not only 
palatable, but salutary ingredient. 

You were of opinion, likewise, that 
it would be wise to continue the mono¬ 
poly of saltpetre to the Company, for 



the reason, that the smuggling of it into 
the enemy’s ports would thereby^ bo 
more effectually prevented. This idea, 
and the frightful idea of the enemy 
being supplied with it at all—in‘any 
manner—is the argument used by 
IMessrs. Parry and Grant in their letter 
of tJie 18th of January, 1809- And on 
the first blusU it ^certainly is very 
imposing: but thsft it shall be well 
founded depends upon circumstances, 
I humbly conceive. 

If, as I yesterday said, it be ascer¬ 
tained that the terms, the rate of ex¬ 
pense, on which the French are at 
present supplied with saltpetre be such, 
so costly, that the difference would be 
an object to them in a financial point of 
view, then it would, I grant you, be 
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highly impolitic in us to supply it: for 
it would be the same thing, in effect, as 
to subscribe so much as the difference 
to their war expenses. But if the dif¬ 
ference of costvwould not amount to this 
consideration, and that facility, perhaps, 
would, be the only or greatest advan¬ 
tage, I would, knowing (as all Europe 
from direful experience does know) that 
they are already iibundantly sup¬ 
plied, be the first, however frightful it 
may appear, to supply this ingredient 
of warfare. I would lawfully permit 
it to be exported to Franee equally the 
same as any other article of commerce ; 
nay, gunpowder itself, even, if no better 
argument obtain against it than I sus¬ 
pect exists against saltpetre, and with 
the enhanced advantage of a second and 
home-manufacture. 
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But there is no end to this important 
and interesting question. 

As I have no part in the legislature, 
I can only pray for the best, and bope 
you will excuse this very long letter, in 
addition to those you have already been 
troubled with, and that you will believe 
me to be. 


Yours*, very sincerely. 
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Aprils, 1813. 

PEAR SIR, 

I AM aware that I have termed 
the blind attachment so generally shewn 
to the establishment of the East India 
Company, under ijcs present form, by 
persons who have b^eif in their service, 
an amiable weakness—a weakness, I 
confess, not to be defended on the more 
rigid principles of political economy, 
which acknowledge none of the finer 
feelings—none of the more refined or¬ 
naments of our nature—yet a weakness,. 
I assert, which has its basis in a beau¬ 
tiful virtue! in lovely gratitude !—a 
virtue which, not unfrequently, invin¬ 
cibly hides from our view the frailties 
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and imperfections of the object of our 
admiration. Indeed, otherwise, how 
are we to reconcile opinions which, 
witljout exception almost, have ever 
prevailed in this enlightened and highly 
respectable class of men, and still con¬ 
tinue to prevail, in support of a system 
which, to minds free from prejudice, 
it must be obvious, iS no longer neces¬ 
sary—is unsupported by reason — is 
greatly injurious in its consequences— 
is utterly condemned by many of its 
practices. 

Were it within possibility, that each 
' Proprietor of India Stock, (for you are 
always distinctly to bear in mind, that 
these Proprietors are the Company— 
the only description of persons legiti¬ 
mately to be acknowledged—to be 
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thought of, even,) might become a Di¬ 
rector ! or expect to sliare some portion 
of the extensive patronage of a Direc¬ 
tor ! then, indeed, the attachment might 
be a«cribed to individual interest. Or 
were it the case, that the prosperous 
condition of this commercial Company 
yielded a better dividend, with the 
prospect of still 'improying, than go¬ 
vernment securities afford: and that 
the security, at the same time, were as 
good ; we might naturally expect the 
ardent attachment we observe to per¬ 
vade this society of merchants. But 
the contrary of this being the fact, that, 
although merchants, they are not, it 
appears, if prosperous, to derive .the ad¬ 
vantages natural to, and corresponding 
with, the true principles of commercial 
prosperity—that, although they hitherto 
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have, by means adventitious and unna¬ 
tural to commerce, made good a divi¬ 
dend equal to the one intended were 
they in a state of the greatest prosperity, 
perhaps, they are deeply involved in 
debt—that it is impossible to foretell 
what might be the sense of the nation 
on their affairs, if, on a thorough inves¬ 
tigation of the caus«?s of their immense 
debt, it shall be *fo»nd that a consider¬ 
able portion of it has been incurred by 
improvident commercial speculations, 
to the injurious exclusion, at the same 
time, of a commerce that would have 
been highly beneficial to the empire at 
large. I say, under all these circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible to ascribe this 
attachment, generally speaking, to any 
other cause than early prejudice, a sort 
of esprit du corps, watchfully, and very 
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B^tufially too, kept alive by the few who 
really have a great stake in the exist¬ 
ence of a system so much at variance 
with the genuine and fundamental in¬ 
terests of this great commercial empire; 
and which, tp be entirely exploded, re¬ 
quires only to be fully and generally 
understood. 

It will not have ^scdped your obser¬ 
vation, that, in the testimony of these 
revspectable men, (for respectable, and 
highly so, I k;jow them to be,) before 
the Committees of the tw'o Houses of 
Parliament, one of the reasons assigned 
for tlie limited mse of European articles 
by the natives of India, qijr surjeots, 
and which, it is alleged, will continue tp 
operate against any degree of extension, 
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is “ the poverty of the mass of the 
people.” 

Now really, Sir, although this con¬ 
dition of the mass of the people^ ouu 
OWN suBfECTS, is wliat, in tlie preced¬ 
ing Letters, I had in view, as, of all 
others, the most fatal bar to the greatest 
benefits a conjmercial state can derive 
from her foreign dependencies—the ex¬ 
tensive use of such of our manufactured 
articles as may not be objected to, either 
from climate or religious observances 
—it is an argument, I candidly confess, 
I did not expect from persons who may, 
and with great fairness I humbly pre¬ 
sume, being members of the body, be 
deemed advocates of the Company;—it 
is, in fact, a confession, however uuwit- 
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tingly made, of some radical .defect in 
our administration of a country, by na¬ 
ture rich beyond example perhaps, over 
which we have reigned with despotic 
sway for a series of years ; yet, extraor¬ 
dinary as it may appear, “ the mass of 
the people confessedly in a state of 
poverty.” 

It is a confessioif for which I, as the 
warm, though weak, advocate of this 
people, have to express my obliga¬ 
tions; as affording a favourable intro¬ 
duction to the ultimate view of these 
letters— radical reform of evils 

WHICH DEEPLY AFFECT THE COMFORT 
AND HAPPINESS OF OUR FELLOW SUB- 
\yECTS ABROAD, THE NATIVES OF IN¬ 
DIA, AS WELL AS THE ONLY TRUE 
INTERESTS OP THIS GREAT EMPIRE- 

COMMERCE ! 

p 
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It is a confession of which, I sincerely 
hope, use will be made, as the only and 
true key to the innermost arcana of, the 
only true source of inquiry into, the 
present management of our India affairs. 

As a Ihiukinsj man. Sir, this con- 
fession will naturally lead you to inquire 
into the causes why “ the mass of the 
people of provinces,” by nature fertile 
beyond example, perhaps, should at 
this day—so long under the fostering 
protection of a British Constitu¬ 
tion 1 —be found “ in a state of po¬ 
verty !” 

Your reflections will irresistibly carry 
you back to the origin of the East India 
Company; whence you will naturally 
trace their progress to the present time. 
In the course of this pursuit you will 
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arrive at that page in their history, 
when, to their commercial, they added 
the political, character. Soon after, 
you will arrive at a period when their 
commercial character became subordi¬ 
nate to their political character: or, 
in other words, of secondary consi¬ 
deration, —This is the period, and 
the consequences bf it, to which I am 
most anxiously solicitous to attract 
your particular attention, and the at¬ 
tention of the whole legislature. But 
the investigation, I find, would be too 
long for the limits of a letter. It 
would lead into minute disquisition, 
better adapted to the contemplative 
researches of the grave historian ; it 
would lead into the examination of a 
commerce no longer carried on on true 
commercial principles; consequently, 
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highly injurious to the general interests; 
—into inquiry on a political conduct in 
the internal arrangements of our terri¬ 
torial accessions, subversive of the main 
objects of a great commercial ^tate ; 
yet, in a great measure, the consequence 
of improvident commerce, and general 
mismanagement. 

I remain, 

&c. &c. 


THE END. 


Jointed hj JamM Oillct, Crown*court, Flect^strcet, London. 






PREFACE. 


Tttk ITindtt Law ia, according to our belief, of divine origin. It is termed Smriti 
(remembrance) or wliat was remembered, in contradistinction to the Veda, which is denoted 
Sruti (audition) or what was heard.* The Smriti was revealed by the Self~J£xistent to JManu, 
wlio remembered and taught it to ISfarichi and nine other sages, one of whom, lihrign, 
being appointed by jMajut to proimdgate his laws, communicated the whole to the Uisiiis^. 

'file Smriti comiiriscs three kandas or adhydyas (books or parts. ) The dchura (ritual,) 
which comprises rules for the observance of religious rites and ceremonies, social usages, and 
moral duties of the different castes; the vyavahdra (civil acts and rules,) which embraces as 
well forensic law and practice as rules of private acts and contests; and the, prdyashchitta. 
(expiation,) which prescribes the atonement or religious penalty for sin. The general body of 
law comprehending all these is denominated the Dharma Shdstra. 

Tlie Dhartna Shustra is to be sought primarily in the Sanhitds (collections or institutes) 
of the holy sages, whose number according to the list given by is tw'enty : 

namely, Ma?}?/., Atri (a), V{sitnu(h'), Harita, Jvgnynvalhya ot Ydjnyavalhya {c), Ushand (^dC), 
^ Ingird (c). Jama or Yamti (f), Apastamba, Samvarta, Kdtydyana, VriJiaspati (g), Pardsara (b). 


■ By tlioao terms, it ia signified that iu tho Ycda tlic TTords of revolution aro preserveil, wliilo in t’.ie 
of law the sense 13 reeorileil either in tho divine words or other eipiivalont expressions. The T~c't r 
ehielly concerns religion, hut contains a few passages directly applieable to .pirisprudenec. 

+ Uartchi, Ati'i, Anyird, Pidattya, Pttlaha, ICratn, Prachetd, Pashishtha, Bltriyn, and JX’ovido. 
These are denominated or lord.3 of created beings. See eh. i. e. 35—^40 and oT—60. 

X Phlo Afami, ch. i. v. 57—60. 

(a) One of the ten lords of created beings, and father 
of Dattalreyn, Purodsd, and Soma. 

(h) Not tho Indian divinity, but an ancient phi¬ 
losopher who bore that name. 

(e) Grandson of Yiswdmitra, os described in tho 
introduction of his own institutes. 

(d) TJshand is anoUier name of Shukra^ the regent 
of the planet Venus : ho was grandson of 
PJirigu. 

(e) Angird holds a place among the ton lords of 


created beings, and according to thi' Phdgavata 
became father of Utathya and of Vrihaspati 
in tho reign of ihe second JSfanu. 

(f) Brother of tho seventh JAa^iu and mler of (ho 
world, below, • 

(g) Hcgent of the planet Jupiter: li.a.s a place 
among legislators ; he was son of Angird accord¬ 
ing to ouo legend, but son of Deeata according 
to another. 

(h) Grandson of Vathisht^. 
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Jicsi(ic 3 tho usual matters treated of in a coilo of laws, the laghu Sanhitd of 
which comprises in all 2,685 shlokas or couplets, and Is divided Into twelve chapters, oompi’ehcnds 
a system of cosmogony, the doctrines of metaphysics, precej>ts regulating the conduct, 
rules for religious and ceremonial duties, i>iou3 observances, and expiation, and abstinence, 
moral maxims,-regulations concerning things j)olitical, military, and coiriihcrcial, tho doctrine 
of rewards and i^iinishmcnts after death, and the transmigration of souls together with the 
means of attaining eternal beatitude. 

multofum aunoriim meditatio me docitit,' that the laws of Afunu were promulgated in. India at least as early 
as the soventU century before Alexander the Great, or about a thousand years before Christ, Hopla<;cs the JR(2- 
miii/ana of VdlmiM at al^ui the same date, and doubts which of them was the older. Elphinstone, who is inclined 
to attribute great antiquity to tbe’institutes of Jkfanu on the ground of difierenoe between the law and mannens 
t heroin recorded and those of modern times, and from the proportion of tho changes which took place before 
the invasion of Alexander the Gi-eat, infers that a considerable period had elapsed between the promtdgation 
of the code and the latter ei>och ; an^he fixes tbe prybablo date of Manu, to use his own words “ very 
loosely*' soincwhero about half way between Alexander (in tho fourth century before Christ,) and the 
T’etin.? (in tho foiu-teenth.) Professor "Wilson thinks that the work of iUTaaM, os wo now possess it, is not 
of so ancient a date as tho RArndgana; and that it was most probably composed about tho end of tho 
third or commencomeut of the secoiid century before Christ. Sir William Jones’s inference, foftu Jed on a 
consideration of the style, is however opposed to the learned Professor’s conclusion. Sir "William says, 
and with reason too : “ the Sanscrit of tho three Vedas, that of the ]i£Anava JDIiarma Shtlslra, and that of the 
Purdnas (of whicli R<im>iyana is one,) differ from each o|^er in pretty exact proportion to tho Latin of JS"urna. 
from whose laws entire sentences aore preserved, that of Appias, which we see in tho fragments of *tho twelve 
tables, and that of Cicero or of Xmeretius, where he has not affected an obsolete style ; if the several changes, 
therefviri*. of the Sanscrit and Latin took place, as wo may fairly assume, in times very nearly proportional, 
the f 'ndrts must have been written about three hundred years before those institutes and about six hundred years 
before the Pnrdnas." He then remarks ; “the dialect o€Manii is oven obaorvod in many passage.^ to resemble 
that of the V^dax, particularly in a departure from the more modern grammatical forms, wlienee it must at 
fiv.st view .seem very pi*obablo that tho l^^s now brought to light were considerably older than those of Solon 
or even of Lytjurgus, although the promulgatiou of them before they were reduced to writing might have been 
coeval with the first monarchies established in Asia.” Upon such and other grounds ho fixes the date of the 
actual text at about the year 1280 before Christ. Thus those opinions as to tho dale of the Institutes of Jilanu, 
bemg foundei not on any historical or positive proof, but mere conjecture, are, as might have been expected, 
contradictory and quite inconclusive. ITow if tho sago JSTdrada be believed, ho asserts in the x>rcface to his 
law tract, that having composed the laws of Brahmd in a hundred thousand shloJcas or eouplet.<», 

arranged under twenty-four heads in a thousand chapters, delivered tho work to him {JS'drada, tho sage among 
gods,) who abridged it for the use of mankind in twelve thousand verses, and gave tRem to the son of 
named Sumati, who, for the greater ease of* tho hunuin race, reduced them to four thousanti.' Hence it 
appears that Vrihal (lage) Mantt-sanhUd was composed by Manu himself. Tho abridged metrical code of Mnnu- 
sanhitd in question, appears also from the text of the very work to have been composed during Mantt's time, 
(as will be known from tho verses 58, 5^, and 60, already cited.) It remains to determine the epoch of Matin'/t 
existence. This in tho absence of other evidence should bo believed to be the same as stated in tho Manu- 
sanhitd before US, that is, he flourished in the beginning of the world, being progenitor of tho races human and 
divine. Sec eh. i, v. 11, 32, 33, 34, 36, and 36. 

Sir William. Jones, after saying ‘ wc cannot but admit that Minos, Mnecths, or ATacuis, have only Greek 
terminations, but that the crude nouii i.s composed of tho same radical letters both in Greek and Sanscrit,’ 
and leaving others to determine whether our Menus (or Menu in tho nominative) the son of Brahma was the 
same personage with Minos the son oi Jupiter and tho legislator of the Cretans (who also is supposed to bo tho 
same with Mnctiis spoken of as the first lawgiver receiving his laws from the chief Egyjtiian deity Hermes, and 
Menrs t.ho first king of the Egyptians) remarks : “ DdrdsJiiicuh was ])crBuaded, and iMt without sound reason, 

that the flrst Manu of tho Drdhmanas could bo no other person than tho progenitor of mankind, to 
whom Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans unite in giving tho name of Adayt.” ^ 

'riie learned writer further remarks " The name of Manu (like Menes, mens, and mind,) is clearly derived 
from the root ( man or ) men to understand, and it signifies, os all the Pandits agree, ' intelligent,’ particulai-ly in. 
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Tho other sages wrote Sanhitds on the same model, and they all cited Manu for authority, 
whose Sanhifd must therefore bo fairly considered to be tho basis of all the text-books on 
the system of Hindu jurisprudence. Tho law of Manu was so much revered even by the 
sages that no part of their codes was respected if it contradicted Manu. The sage Vrihaspati, 
now supposed to preside over the planet .Tupitcr, says in his law tract, that ‘ Manu held the 
first rank among legislators, because he had expressed in his code the whole sense of the V>-da ; 
that no code was approved, which contradicted Manu ; that other Shdstrax and treatises on 
grammar or logic retained splendour so long only as Manu, Avho taught the way to just 
wealth, to virtue, aud to final hai>pines8, nvas not seen in comi>etition with them.’ Vydsa too, 
tho son of JPardsara before mentioned, has decided that the Veda with its Anyas or the six 
compositions deduced from it, the revealed system of medicine, the JPwrdnas or sacred histories," 
and tho c»>de of Manu were four works oC supremo authority, wl^ch ought never to bo 
shaken by prgumciits merely human. Above all he te highly honored by name in the Veda 
itself where it is declared that what Manu pronounced was a medicine for tho soul. 

The following is a concise description of the works of scvci-al of the other sages. 

Atri composed a remarkable law treatise in verse, which is extant. 

Vishnu is the author of an excellent, law treatise, which is for the moat partinvcr.se. 
JIdrita wrote a treatise in prose. Metrical abridgments of both these works arc also extant. 

Jdynyamtlkya appears, from the introduction to his own institutes, to have delivered his 
in-cccpts to an audience of ancient philosophers assembled in the province of Mithild. The 
institutes of Jdynyavalkya arc second in importance to Manu, aud have been arranged in 
three books : viz. dchdra, •oydoahdra, and prdyasehitta kdndas, containing one thousand 
and twenty-three couidets.* 

Vsand (crude form Usanas') composed his in.stitutcs in verse, and there is an abridgment 
of the same. 

<he (.loctrincs of Veda, which tho composer of our L>harma Shhstra must have studied very dilif»ently, ainc* 
ifrcat numbers of its texts, chanj^cd only in a few ayllablca for tho sake of the measure, are inter.spcracd thrv-ni:;!! 
tho w.^rk. A. .spirit of sublime devotion, of beiievolen v’ t"> mnikiud, aud of amiable teuderaeas tJ scatieiit. crea¬ 
tures pervades the whole work ; the stylo of it has a e.*rtaii\ austere majesty that ^sounds like the lamjuat'c of 
lc£;islatlou and extort.s rospcjctful awe ; the sentimauts of indcpond’:‘neo on all beings but <j5-od, and harsh 
admonitions even to king.s, are truly noble ; aud the panegyrics on the Gdyatri, the mother (as it is called) of 
the Vedas, prove tho author to have adored ( not the visible material sun, but ) that divine incomparable 
greater light, ( to use the words of tin imst venerable text of Indian Scripture,) xrhieb illumines all, delights 
all, from which all proceed, to whieli all must return, aud which alone eau eraclicato (not our vistial org.in^ 
merely but our souls and) our intellects.” 

Mr. Morloy, the author of tho Analytical Digest, who in his introJuel.ion to the Hindu law has .■•t -.l tho 
filiservations of tho Sanscrit aeholar.s of Knrope, malios this eoneluding remark:—“Whatever may bo tin 
exact period at which tho Mdtuiva Dharma, Shdstra was composed or oollected, it is uudonbto<lly <’i very great 
antitjuity, and is eminently worthy of tho attention of the scholar, whether on account of its . lassical beauty, 
and proving as it does that, oven at tho remote epoch of its composition, tho Hindu.s had iuiaiued to a high 
.degree of civilisation, or whether wc regard it as held to bo a divine revelation, and. eonsetpxently the 
ehief guide of moral and religious duties, by nearly a hundred millions of heiiiga.” Morley’s Dige-’. 
Vol. I. Inlrod. p. cxcvii. 

Tlio other Sanscrit scholars too of Buropo do not and cannot deny that tho Sanhitd of Manti tho 
Toost ancient or tho first Avork of law. 

The ago of this code cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it is of considerable antiquity, as indeed 
IS proved by pas.sage3 from it being found on inscriptions in eVery part of India, dated in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries alter Christ. “ To have been so widely dififiisod,” says Professor "Wilsou, and to havi- then 
attained a general character as au authority, a considerable time must have elapsed; aud the work must date. 
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Angini (crude form Angiras) wrote a short treatise containing about seventy couplets. 
Yatri^z or Jama, coinposcci a short tract containing a hundred couplets., 
fpaatambn was the author of a law tract in prose, which is extant as well as an abridg¬ 
ment of it in verse. 

The metrical abridgment only of the institutes of A^a/«oar/a is found in this country. 
Katgai/etna is author of a clear and full treatise ou law and also wrote on grammar 
and other subjects. 

An abridgment of the institutes, if not the code'^at large, of Vrihaspati, is extant. 

The treatise of rardsara, which consists of the dc/tdm and prdgaschitta kdndas, is extant. 
Vtfdsa is the reputgd author of the Purdnas x lie is also the author of some works more 
immediately connected with the law. 

Sankha and Likhita arc the joint autliors of a work in prose, which ha.s been abridged in 
verse: tbeir scjiarate tracts in verse are also extant. 


Dakska composed a law treatise in verse. 

Goutama, is the author of an elegant treatise, although texts are cited in the name of 
his father Gotarna, the son of TTtathya. 

Sdtdtapa is the author of a treatise on penance and expiation, of which an abridgment 
in verse is extant. 

Vashishtha Ls the last of twenty legislators named by Jdgnyavalkga : bis elegant work in 
prose is intermixed with verse. • 

Besides the Sanhitds above mentioned, there is extant a iiart of Naradu's Sanhild ; and 
‘^omc texts of the other sages, .except Kuthumi, Buddha, Sdtdyana, and a few more (whoso 
\ avhanas and name.s rarely occur in any compilation) arc seen cited in the digests and 

commentaries.* 

T'hc works of the sages do not treat of every subject as the iu.stltutes of Mayiti do ; and 
it. is the opinion of Pandits that the entire work of none of the sages, with the exception ot 
Mann, has come down to the present times. 

There are glosses and commentaries ou .some of the principal institutes, which last, but for 
them, would have been very imperfectly understood, nay some parts thereof would have been 
<rivon up as uniueaniug or ob-^olete. Various glos.scs ou the institutes Maau arc said to have 
lieen written by the Munis or old philosophers, whose treatises were esteemed as next to 
the institutes themselves. These, excei>t that of Bhdgiiri, do not appear to be extant. Among 
the modern commentaries, that by Mcdhdtithi sou of Viraswarni Bhatta, which having been 
partly lost has been comidcfce.l by other hurls at the court of Mtdinipdlu, a prince of Digh, 


therefoiv lo,. - prior to those inac iptioni. • la aJlitiou to this, pu.sa-e. from Jugnyavalkyu are fuuu.l in the 
Panrha.tanUa, ^vhulh ^rill throw the date of the composition of his work at least as far back as the fifth 
. entury and it is probable oven that it may Lave ori^dnated at a much more remote period, tt seems, how¬ 
ever that it not earlier than the second century of the Christian era. since rrofeasor Wilson supposes the name 
.fa certain Muni. Nunaha, which name is found in JAgnyaualkya's iustitutc.s, originated about that time. 

Morley'fi Introdnction to the JJindtt Zmw, pp- H. 12. 

* Professor Stcnxler enumerates forty-sLv legislators, who arc the same as mentioned in the lists of 
:nn,»yavalkya, Parasara, Padmapurhnu, &nA liamkrisJtna, given; and ho considers them all lobe 

ctuut, having himself met with quotations from all, except Agni, Kuthumi, Buddha, ShtUuyana, and Soma. 


exi 
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that by Gohindanija, and that by Dharani-dkara were ia great repute until the appearance 
of KuUuka Bhattas cotuincntury, which ii;n preference over the 'other glosses, being 
considered l)y the Pandits to bo thn shortest and yet the clearest and most useful.* 
'L'lie glosses of Manu denominated the Mddhaot by Shdi/mutchdrjt/a and the iVandarJd- 
krit by Nandnrdja appear to be known among tlio Marhaltasy and the former to be of general 
aiithority especially in tbc Olrriatic. The commentary denominated Mamoartha-chandrikd 
appears also to be a work of eelebrityf. Anotluir commentary on Mann called the Kdmadhenu 
appears to exist wliigji'is cited by Sridli.nrdchdr}tja in bis Smriti-sdra. 

An excellent commentary on tho^Ntitntes of Vidimiy entitled the Voijoyanti was Avritten 
])y Nanda PunditUy who is also the author of a commentary on the institutes of Pardsara. 

The copious gloss of Apnrdrka of the royal house of Silara is supposed to be the most ancient 
commentary on Jdtjnyavalhya, and accordingly earlier than the more celebrated commentary 
on the institutes of that sage,—the Mitdkhshard of Vigydnesktoara. A commentary on Jdynya- 
vaUcya was also written by Deo ihodhuy and the one written by Bishwa-rupa is often cited in the 
Digests. 

'fho Dipa-halikd by Shulapdniy which is likeAvisc a commentary on Jdynyavalkya, is in 
•dosevvod repute with the Bengal school^. 

The Mitdkshard f^iyynneshioara ov Viyydna Joyi, a celebrated ascetic, altbougU professed¬ 
ly a oommentai*y on the institutes of 'Jdynyaoalkyay is in fact a general and excellent digest. 
By citing tiia other legislators and writers as authority for his explanation of Jdyuya- 
^•ml/tya's text which he professes to illustrate, and expounding their texts in the progress of his 
work, and at the same time reconciling the seeming discrepancies, if any, between them and 
ilic text of his autlior, Viyydneshwara h;|3 surpassed all those writers of commentaries whose 
works combine the utility of regular digests with their original character as commentaries. 

Kntluka Bha.ft'iy the cclcbrate<l author of the commentary on the Mdnauch-dUarma-shdstra, 
wrote also a gloss on the text of Jumay brother of the 7th Mann. 

The text book of Goutama Avas commented vipou by Hara-dattacharjya§. 

The Varaddrdjyay by Varadd Itdjay ia a gcucrid digest, but it may be placed among the 
ooramontarics, since it is principally framed on the institutes ot Ifdrada. It is a work of 
authority in tlic Southern schools and especially in the Drdoiru country. 

The Mddhoiyn or Mddhavya, though a commentary on the dchdra and prdyaschitta kdndas 

* “ At length appoarod. (says Sir .Jones.) JCALlaka Jik tttu, a UraUiuati.i of Bengal, wlio, after 

a painful courao of study anil tlio collation of numerous lU.Auuscripts, produced a work, of whieli ii- may, 
perhaps, bo said very truly, that it is the shortest yet tho mj.st luniiuous, tlie least osteutatious yet tb»- 
most learned, tho deejjest yet tlvo moib agrooahlo coiunieutary ever composed on any a\itIior, ancient or 
modern, European or Asiatic.” • 

J This work was usod by IVtonaicur Deslongchamps in the preparation of his edition of tho institutes 
of Manu, and in bis opinion it is in many instaucos moro prociso and clear than tbo gloss of Kalhlka 
Bhatta. 

J Shidapdni was a native of Mitliihl, ho resided at Sahuria in Bengal, and wroto also a treatiso on 
penance and expiation, wh^h is in great repute with both schools. Colob. Dig. Pre, xviii. 

5 This oommoniator was a resident of Drduira, and is famous for his other composiftions : his Avork, in Avhii/li. 
he occasionally quotes other Smritis, is oalled Mitdkshard, and must uot bo ooufoumlod with Vi^ydnenhwara' ■< 
treatise of tho same name. 
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of the institutes of Pardsara, is in fact an excellent digest and is of great authority in tlic 
southern part of India*. 

There is a general and concise commentary and abridgment of the Smritis, which is 
entitled the Chaturvingshati smriti vydkhyd. 

The doctrines of the legislators do not agree in all rejects ; nay, on certain points 
they differ even from those of himself; but it is not optional with ns to reject any 

of them, for Manu enjoins : ‘ when there are two sacred texts apparently inconsistent, both 

are held to be law ; for both are pronounced by wise to be valift and reconcilable.* 
Under such circumstances a reconciliation of tlie^ontradictions and discrepancies was 
the only remedy left: hence arose the necessity of a complete digest, which, after harmonis- 
ing the conflicting authorities, might lay down the rules to be followed in practice. 

Several digests have for that purpose been composed by lawyers of different parts of 
India. And since tli^ use of digests, the institutes of the sages are not regarded as themselves 
of final authority, which is to be sought in the conclusions and decisions of the autliors of 
the several digests and the commentaries partlfking of the nature of digests, with reference, 
however, to the schools to which they respectively belongf, (and which will be presently 
noticed.) Even the institutes of ilfanu,' the foundation of - the body of Hindu law, are in 
modern times looked upon as a work to be respected rather than to be implicitly followed 

The digests in general contain texts taken from the sanhitdsf with occasionally comments 
thereupon and passages reconciling their apparent contradictions in fulfilment of tba precept of 
the great lawgiver, Manu. They, moreover, contain frequent citations from other digests, for 
the jiurposo of correcting or confuting their decisions or corroborating their own. Occasionally 
texts of the* Sruti or Vedas and J\irdnas are quofod as authority. Tlie Sruti is respected 
as the highest authority, and the JPurdnas as next to the Smritij which itself is next to the 
Sruti. In forming their opinions and giving decisions the authors of the digests often liave 
hud recourse to the following general maxims and texts : ‘‘ A principle of law established 
in one instance should be extended to other cases also, provided there be no impediment.’' 

Between rules general and special, the sxiecial is to prevail.” If there be a contradiction 
between a Sruti and a Smritij the former is to be followed in jircferencc to the latter; but 
if there be no such contradiction, the Smriti should be acted ujion by the virtuous just as the 
Vedas" {Jdbdli.') Should there be a contradiction between a Sruti and Smriti, the former must 
be followed without consideration of any matter” (Jihahishga Purdna.') Wherev'er contradic_ 

* Hus work was composed by VidydrangctswAml, the eminently learned minister of the founder of 
ViJ/^dttagara, who, living; in the fourteenth century, may bo considered to hare been, as it were, t.he law¬ 
giver tif the last Hindu dynasty. Of the first <ind third Jedndas of this celebrated work, to which the author 
gave the name of his brother Mdlhaodohdrjga, the basis is the text of Pardsara ; but, as has boon already 
^explained, liaving, for the second, nothing of that Smriti to proceed*upon, it became in fact though not in name 
a general digest of all the legal authorities prevalent at the time iuthe southern part of India. However this may 
detract in some degree from its value as being founded in truth up<>ri n > particular text, the general fame ot the 
author is so great, resting as it does, not upon this work alone, but upon others also, particularly on his 
commentary upon the t'edas, that, among his more ardent admirers, he is held to have been au in<!arnatioti 
of Siva. Str. H. L. Pre. pp. xv, xvi. 

1" And opinions on points of law as current in a particular school are giv^ by the Paudits or law¬ 
yers cither iu the ianga8|^e of the authoT of a local digest, (if suited for the purpose,) or in their own, which 
harmonises the expositions of one of the local digests implicitly followed as authority, and, in either case, texts 
of sages, if there be any, corroborative of those opinions and expositions. 
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tio!i3 exist between sruti, smriti, and purdna, there tlic sruti is p referable ; but where a contra¬ 
diction exists between a smriti and a.purdna, there the smriti is to be held in preference” (Vydsa\ 

“ If two texts (of Rishis') differ, reason (or that which it best supports) must in practice 
prevail” ( Jdgnyavalkya.) 

The various digests have not however treate<l of all parts of the JDharma shdstra, nor 
liave they arrived at the same conclusion. The variations in the doctrines of the digests have 
led to the formation of the diftorent schools- The digests, with reference to the discrepancies 
existing among them, may be said to bo of five classes, each of which has been adopted as autho¬ 
rity in some particular part of India, and thus have been formed the five divisions or schools 
of Hindu law. These schools are — the Gouriya (Bengal), the Benares, the Mithild. (North 
Behar), the Mahdrdshtra (the Marhatta country,) and the Drdvira*. The original synritis arc 
of course common to all of them, but they have each given the preference to tho doctrines incnl- 
cated in particular digests ; and the texts of the sages must bo used in tho same sense as pro¬ 
pounded in the particular digests adopted in each of the schools. Of these five schools two may 
be said to be the principal,—the Benares and Bengal: the other three being in most respects 
assimilated to the Benares school. 

Tho Mitdkshard of Vigyaneshwara is the chief guide of tho Benares school. • “ The range 
of its authority,” says Mr. Colebrooke, is far greater than that of any of the other digests ; for 
it is received in all the schools of Hindu law from Benares to the southern extremity of tho 
Peninsula of India, as the chief ground work of the doctrines which they follow, and as an autho¬ 
rity from which they rarely dissent.” The law books vised in the different provinces, except 
Bengal, agree in generally deferring to the authority of the Mitdkshard, In frequently appealing 
to its texts, and in rarely and at tlic*8ame time modestly dissenting from its doctrines on 
particular questions. That dissent consists in inculcating certain doctrines not contained in, 
nor sanctioued by, the Mitdkshard-, and the adoption of some of these doctrines and the use of 
the books inculcating such doctrines distinguish each of the minor schools from that of Benares. 
The other works which concurrently with the Mitdkshard arc preferentially respected in tho 
province of Benares arc the Viramitrodaya by Mitra Mtsra,the Parasurdmddhavaythe Vyauahdra- 
tnddhava, the commentaries on theby Vircshioara Bhatta fmA 'Bdtani Bhatta, and the 
Vivdda-tdndava and other works of Kamaldkara. 

The leading authorities of Mithifk are the Vivdda~ratndkara\, and Viodda-chintdinuniX. 
mhe^Vivada-cJiandra by Lakshmi or Lakshimd Devi is likewise much respected in that school^. 
The works which concurrently with the above are of great weight in Mithild are the treatise on 

* Tho Drdvira school is that of tho whole of tho southern portion of the Peninsuls. of India. It !■< 
termed by Sir William Macnaghtoa “ tho school of Dekhan” which is a corruption of the Sanskrit w('rd 
tfakshina (south.) 

d Viodda-ratnakara, was compiled under the superintendence of Ohandoithwara, the minister of l£a,ra. 
Sinha Deoa, king of Mithild. Chandeshtoara himself is also the reputed author of some la’vv' tracts. Th»* 
Vyavahar-ratndkara, compiled under the superintendence of tho same minister, is also of great authority in 
Mithild. 

J This‘work was composed by VAchaspati Misra, who was also the author of several ot her works, namely. t h -' 
fyavahAra-ohintdmani, &c. commonly cited by the name of Misra : these also are of great authority in Mithil;'. 
Mr. Colebrooke says No more than ten or twelve generations have passed since he flourished at Semou! 
in Tirhoot.” Coleb. Dig. pre. p. xv. 

§ This learned lady seh the name of her nephew MUsaru, Misra to all her <?omp03itions on law a7i.l 
philosophy, and took tho titles of her works from tho then reigning prineo Chandra Sinha, grandson of 
Hara Sinha JDeva. Ibid. pre. pp, 16 & 16 . * 
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inlieritance by Srikarachdryj/a, the Madana-pdrijd^a* . The Smriti-sdra or at full length Smri~ 
fi/artha^sara by Srtdhardchdrji/a, the Smriti-sdra or Smriti-samuchchai/ahy Ilarinathopdd/iydya, 
and the Dwoita-parishishta by Keshava Misra. In the Marhatta school (or in the province of 
Bombay) preference is given to the Vyavahdra-mayukha of Nilakantha\t the Nirnaya-sindhu%t 
the Hemddri^, the Vyavahdra-koiistubha and Parasurdmddhava. The works of paramount 
authority in the Drdvira school (that is in the territories dependant on the Government of 
Madras) are the Mddhvtya'^, the Smriti-chandrikdli , and the Saraswati-vildsa.** 

These are the law tracts specially followed by the last three schools on account of their 
adopting certain doctrines that are inculcated by those books but have no place in the Mitdkshard, 
which in all other points is respected as the main authority of all those schools of law. In Orissa 
too, which is now connected with the province of Bengal, the Mitdkshcrrd is of paramount 
authority, together with which are received the works of Shdmbhokara Baypel and Udaya- 
kara Bdjpei. Bengal Proper has alone taken for its chief guide in matters of inheritanceff the 
Ddyahhdga of Jimittavdhana, which is on almost every disputed point opposite to the Mitdkshard: 
its authority is supreme. This celebrated treatise forms a part of his digest termed Dharma- 
ratnafX, Jimutavdhana therefore may be styled the founder of the Bengal school. The argu- 

* This treatise was composed by Vireshmara Bhatla, and is named in honor of Madanapdla, a prince ol 
the ,Tdt race, who reigned at Kdahtha-nagara or Bigh, and who is apparently the same who gives title to the 
Madana-vinoda dated in the 15th century of the Sambat Era (Coleb. Dig. pro. xvii, & Dd. lihd. prc. xi.) 
Sir William Macnaghteu calls the author This work chiefly treats of dcAdru and vgavahari> 

kdndas ; and also prevails in the Marhatta country. 

+ This is the sixth of the twelve treatises by the same author all bearing the same title Mayukha, and the 
whole is designated collectively the JBhagavat-bhdshkara. The* other cloven treatises of this author treat of 
religious duties, rules of conduct, expiation, &c. 

J By Kamaldkara Bhatta Kdahikara. It was written 246 years ago. It treats principally of dchdra ami 
JPrdyaschitta, touching incidentally only on questions of a legal nature. This work is of considerable authority 
rit Benares, as well as amongst the JSfarhattahs. 

§ By JUemddri Bhatta Kdshfkara. This is a work of antiquity ; it contains twelve divisions, and treats of all subject.' 
and is respected in many of thp schools. 

II Sec ante, p- viii. 

^ By Devdnanda Bhatta. “ This excellent treatise on judicature it.of great and almost paramount authority, as I an 
informed, in the countries occupied ^y the Hindu nations of Brdvira, Toilanga, and Carndta, mhabiting the greatest part 
of the Peninsula or Bekhin.” Note by Colcbrooketo his preface to the Ddyahhdga, p. iv. 

This is a general digest attributed to Pratdparudra Deva Mahdrdja, one of the princes of the Kdkatya family, who 
establislied themselves to the north of the Crishna, where they fixed their scat of government, which, extending itself by 
conquest, became the second empire to the southward. This second, comprehends, as it does, the territories now belong* 
ing to Hyderabad, the Northern Circars, a considerable portion of the Carnatic, and, generally speaking, the whole of the 
• ountries, of which the Toilanga is at present the spoken language. This work, probably composed by his direction, 
became the standard law book of his dominions. See Str. H. B. pre. pp, xvi, xvii. 

■ff h is indeed in this branch of the law that one would find a great difference in doctrine. 

Jimutavdhana is said to have reigned on the throne of Shdlivdhana. He is probably the same with Jimutahetu, a 
prince of the race of Sitdra who reigned at Tagara ; and he is mentioned in an ancient and authentic inscription found at 
Salset. (Vide Asiatic llo3{|pu’<^es, vol. i. pp. 357 & 361.) 

“It wa.s an obvious conjecturethai. the name of this prince had been fixed to a treatise of law composed perhaps under 
tus patronage and by his directions. That however is not the opinion of tlie learned in Bengal, who are more inclined to 
suppose, that the author really iMire the name which is affixed to his work, and was a professed la^vycr who performed the 
functions of judge and legal adviser to one of the most celebrated of the Hindu sovereigns of Bengal. No evidence, 
however, has been adduced in support of this opinion i and the i>eriod when this author flourished is therefore entirely 
uncertain.” Colob. Vk. bha. prc. pp. xi, xii. * 
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nicnts by which he establishes his own opiaioas arc treated with great ability ; quota¬ 
tions from his work, or reference to it, have been made by all the authors of the law 
tracts current in Bengal. The other works of great authority in Bengal are the 
Ddya-tatwa, the subodhinti which is a conunentary on the Dayahhdga by Srikrishna Tark^lankaruy 
and the Ddi/akrama-sangrama*. 

The Ddya^tattoa is that portion ’ of RaghunandaneCs Smriti-taiwa\ which treats of in¬ 
heritance. It is indeed an excellent composition of the law, in which Jimutavakana^s 
doctrines are in general strictly followed, but commonly delivered in his own words, or in 
brief extracts from JimutavdhancCs text. On a few points, however, Raghunandana differs from 
Jimiitavdhana, and in some instances supplies that author’s deficiencies. 

The DdyakramofSangraha is an original treatise by Srikrishna Tarkdlanharay and contains a 
good compendium of the law of inheritance according to Jimutavdhana*s text, as expounded 
in his commentary. 

The Ddya-rahasha or* Smriti-ratndvali of Ramndtha ■ Vidydvdehaspati obtains a consi¬ 
derable degree of authority in some of the districts of Bengal: it differs however in some 
material points from both Jhnutavdhana and Raghunandana, and thus tends much to disturb 
the certainty of the law on some important questions of frequent occurrence. 

The other treatises on inheritance according to the doctrines received in Bengal, as the 
Ddya-nirnaya of Srikara Bhatthchdrjya and one or two more, are little else than epitomes of the 
works of Raghunandana and Jimutavahana, 

There are several commentaries on the Ddyabhdga. Th*o earliest df these is that of 
Srlndtha A charjy a Churdmani which, though frequently cited by Srikrishna to correct or 
confute opinions therein expressed, must be acknowledged as, in general, an excellent exposi¬ 
tion of the text, and was a great authority before the appearance of Srtkrishnd’s commentary: 
even now it is respected as authority on points not contradicted by Srikrishna. 

The next in order of time is the gloss of Achyuta Chakrdbarlti, (author likewise of a 
commentary on the Sraddha-viveka.') It cites frequently the gloss ^ Churdmani, and is itself 

• Sir William Macnaghten adda to the above number the compilations termed Vyavasthdrnava, the VivadiiTnava- 
setu, and the Vivadabhang&rnava, The first of these has not boon translated nor does it appear to be used by the 
Pandits. The second was disapproved of by Sir William Jones, and is scarcely mode use of by the Pandits : 
the translation of it too avos considered by that learned Jndge as having no authority, (seo hia letter hereafter inserted.) 
The third, namely, the Vivddauangdrnava, the translation Avheroof is known by the name of ‘ Colcbi-ooke’s Digest,’ 
is a general digest, which cites texts of most of tho sages and passages from the works of all the schools, and comments 
thereupon. It is thereforo- a work not only for tho Bengal school but also for tho other schools, and hus been 
actually used as such by Sir Thomas Strange, and Mr. Colobrooke, and also by tho Pandits of the diftcrent .schools, as will 
be found on reference to tho two volumes of Strange’s Clements of the Uindit law, and the second volume of ■Macuaghten’s 
I’rinciples cf the Hindu law. 

f Tho Sinriti-latioa of Raghunandana, who is commonly called Smdrta Bhattdrhdrjya, is the greatest authority as 
1 ogards tho dchdra and prhyaschitta k&ndas of tho Dharma Shdstra in the province of Bengal, and is a complete digest 
of those two Adndos. It comprises twonty-soven tatwos (books,) twenty-four of whicli respect tho dchaara nnd prdyaschitta 
hdndas and three books treat of throe of the eighteen branches of tho vyavahdra kiinda .- viz. tlie Ddya-tatwa which is ou 
inheritance, tho Vyavahdra-tatwa which is on jurisprudence, and ihoDibya-iatioa which trea^tof ordeals. Sir William .lone.s 
says : “his digest approaches nearly in merit and in method to the digest of Justinian.” Raghunandana flourished in tho 
1 6th century, for ho was pupil of VAsudeva Sdrvabhouma, and studIo<^ at the same time with three other disciples of 
tho some preceptor who likewise have acquired great celebrity % vis. Shiromani, Krishnananda and Choitanya .- the 
latter is tho well known founder of the religious order and sect of the Voishnavas, and the date of his birth being 
held memorable by hia followers, it is ascertained by his Jjoroscopo, said to be still preserved, as well as by 
the express mention of the date of his works, to have been 1411 of tho Shaka Era answering to Y. C. 1489 ; consequently 
Raghunandanahoin^ hia contemporary must have flourished at the beginning of tho IGtli century. Dd, bhd, pre, p, xii. 
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with that of Churdmani quoted by Mah^shwara. This work is upon tlie whole an able inter¬ 
pretation o£ the text of Jimutavdhana. The commentai'y by Maheshwara which is posterior 
to those of Churdmani and Achyuta is probably anterior to SrlhriuhncCs commentary, or at least 
of nearly the same time; for tliey appear to have been almoj^t contemporary, the former seem¬ 
ingly a little elder of the two*. They differ greatly in their expositions of the text, both 
as to the meaning and as to the manner of deducing tiro sense, but neither of them affords 
imy indication of having seen the other’s work. The gloss by Maheshwara is for the 
greater part an able interpretation of the text of Jimutavdhana. ** The commentary of 
Srtkrishna Tarkdlanhdra (says Mr. C.olebrooke, and very justly too,) is the most celebrated 
of the glosses of the text of the Ddydbhdffa. It is tlie work of a very acute logician, who 
interprets hia author and reasons on his atguments with great accuracy and precision, and 
who always illustrates the text, generally confirms its positions, but not uiifrequently modifies 
or amends them. Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools of law throughout 
llengal; and it has almost banished from them the other expositions oi the JJdyahhdga ; being 
ranked, in general estimation, next after the treatises of Jimutavdhana and of RaghunandanaJ" 

Of the remaining commentaries one bears the name of Raghunandana. It is indeed a poor 
production and is strongly suspected of bearing a borrovned name ; or if it be at all the work 
of the celebrated author of the Smriti~tatwa, it must be the earliest production of his pen. 

Rdmandtha Vidydvdehaspati, the author the Ddycu^rahashyuy has also written a commentary 
on the Ddyabkdga. 

Kdshirdma h^ written a useful commentary on the Ddya-tatwa of Raghunandana, which 
nearly agrees with the views taken by Srtkrishna in his ifiterpretation of the Ddyabhdga. 

These are the five classes of law tracts, which are severally respected by the fiv'c schools or 
divisionsf. It must not however bo inferred that each of these classes of law tracts is respected 
solely by a particular school, and not at all by the other schools : the fact is, that each is of 
paramount or leading authority with a particular school, and at the same time is on general 
and uncontradicted point|||respectcd as authority in the other schools, though of course in 
subordination to that which is preferentially used by them severally. A class of law tracts 
which is of paramount authority with one school may also be regarded as of unquestionable 

* The great grandsonsof both these WTiterswere living in 1806: and the grandson (daughter’s son) of SAkris/tua 
was alive in 1790. Both consequently must have lived in the first part of the last century. Coleb. Da. bha. pro. p. vii. 

t JVIr. Morley, however, in his recapitulation subdivides the Drdvira division into three, namely 
Carndtaka, and Andra, fuvd mentions the books preferentially used in each of the schools of Hindu law. They 
are as follows : 

I. Bengal SchoolDharma-ratna (».<?.) Dayabhaga and its commentaries by Srlkrishna Tarkalankara 
and Srinath^haijya Churkmani. Dayakrama-sangraha, Smriti-tatwa (its) Daya-tatwa. Vivadamava-setu. 
Vivada-sararnava, Vivada-bhangamava. 

II. Mithila School;—Mitakshara, Vivdda-ratnakara, Vivada.ehintamani, Tayavah&ra-chintkmani, Dwoita- 
pariahishta, Vivada-chandra, Smriti-sara or Smriti-samuchchaya, Madana-p&rij&ta. 

III. Benares School (ill>Mitakshar&, Viramitrodaya, Mkdhavlya, Vivada-t/indava, Nimaya-sindhu. 

rV. Msliurashtra SchoolMitakshara, Mayukha, Nimaya-sindhu, Homkndri, Smriti-koustubhs, Madha- 
viya. 

V. Dr&vira school 

(a) .Dravira Divisio n Mitukshark, M&dhaviy^ Saraswati-vilksa Varadd-rajya. 

(b) Karn&tka Division -Mitakshara, Mkdhaviya, Saraswati-vilksa. 

(c) Audra Division Mitakshara, Madhavjya, Smriti-chandrika, Saraswati-vilksa. 
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authority in another achool on pointa regarding which no rules are prescribed in the hooka 
preferentia lly used in that school.* 

Of the treatises on adoption, the Dattaka-niim&nsa^ of Nanda Pandita, the author of the^ 
Voijoyanti and the Pratitdkshard and the Dattaka-chandrikdX by Dgvdnanda Bhatta, the 
author of Smriti-chandrikd, (ante, p. x,) are the most esteemed : they are. almost equally res¬ 
pected all over India, the law of adoption not exhibiting much conflict of doctrines between the 
several schools, although some difference of opinion may be observed amongst the individaal 
writers. It must be remarked, however, as an important distinction, that where they 
differ the doctrine of tjie Dattaka-chandrikd is adhered to in Bengal and by the 
Southern jurists, while the Battaka-mimdnsd is held to be an infallible guide in the pro¬ 
vinces of IVIithild and Benares. In addition to these two treatises, there are the Daitaka- 
mimdntd by Vidydranyasxodmi, the Dattaka-chandrikd by Gangadeva Bdjpei, the Datta-dipaka by 
Vydedchdrjya, the Dattaka-koustubha by Ndgoji Bhatta, and the Dattaka-hhdshana by Krishna 
Alisra, which are general digests of the law of adoption, but they do not appear to be used 
or cited by the lawyers. There is another treatise on adoption called the Dattaka-nirnaya, 
which is a compilation of a celebrated Pandit of the name of Srindtha Bhatta, This work was 
translated by Mr.sSilacquiere, but the translation has not been published§. 

An excellent commentary on the Dattaka-mimdnsd and Dattaka-chandrikd has been 
recently written and publi3ft.ed by BharatcJiandra Shiromani, a celebrated lawyer, and at 
present tdie yjrofessor of Hindu law in the Grovernment Sanscrit College. 

Besides the above, there exist several other digests and commentaries. These are the 
Achdrjya-chandrikd by Sriadthdchdrjya, son of Srikardchdrjya, both celebrated lawyers of 
the Mithila school. The Vyavdhdra-kald of Bhavadeva, also called Balabalabfii-bhujanga, 
author of the rituals much consulted in Bengal. The Brdhmana-saroasxoa, Nydya- 

* Thus in Strange’s work on the XCindu law which is principally designed for the ACarhatta and 
Britvira schools, works of paramount authority in l^eugal have been cited on the general points and 
also oil points not touched upon in the law tracts chiefly used in th<^o schools. In the first of 
the above two eases the Bengal authorities are regarded as secondary to, or corroborative of, the 
authorities of those schools, while in the second ease the authorities of the Bengal school must be regarded 
as also unquestionable authorities in the said schools by reason of having supplied the deficiency in the law 
tracts adopted by them. It will also bo found from the second volume of Sir "William Macnaghten’s work on 
Jfindu law, which is composed of precedents or admitted law opinions, that the Pandits have on general or 
uncontradicted points indiscriminately cited the authorities of any school, though the cases in which tliey 
gave their opinions appertained to a particxilar province ; and that in the eases of one country they Iiavo 
cited the authorities of another province or school whenever on points at issue they found no rules, pre.scriptive 
lor prohibitory, in the law tracts of the former province or.school. 

i* Mr. Sutherland concludes his remarks upon the Dattaka-mimdnsd by saying, tliat “it is on the 
whole compiled with ability and minute altcntiou to the subject, and" seems not uuworthy of tho celebrity it 
has attained.” 

X TJie Dattaka-chandrikd is a concise treatise on adoption and is sxipposod to bo tho basis of Nanda Pan U- 
ta’s m >re elaborate work. Many of the Pan-tits of Bongal attribute this work to tho late Ra-qh-umani Jldyd- 
hhdshan, spiritual advisor of the R-i}d of Nuddea and a distinguished Pan-lit, who flourished in tho latter part 
of •Taganndtha's life, and is said to have assisted Mr. Colobrooko in the preparation of his translation of the 
Ddyahh'iga and HPitakshard. One of the grounds of such att^bution is, that by putting together consecutively 
the first letter of the first and third lines and the last letter of the second and fourth linos of the last verse of 
the book the name ‘ Raghumani' is formed. 

§ Sec preface to the Considerations on the Mindu Law, p. xiii. 
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xaroaswa, Pandita-^sarvasioa, and the other treatises by Ilal&yudka* * * § which are ehicflv’^ 
cited in the Bengal digests. The sublime works of Udoyandchdrjya, the reviver of the 
rational system of philosophy. The Calapataiu by Lakshmidhara, wl^ also composed a treatise 
on the administration of jiistice by command of Govinda Chandra^ a king of Kashi, sprung from 
the Vdatava face of Kdyasthas. The Govinddrnaoa, composed under the superintendence of 
the same prince by Kara Sinha, who was the son of Rdma Chandra, the grammarian and phlloso- 
pher. The Parasurdma^pratdpa, a general digest oompoecd by order of Sabdji Pratdpa, lid^fd of 
the Eastern Telinga country, about five hundred years ago. The Vyavahdra Shwikdra by Kdyoji 
Bhatta. The Madana-ratnahy Madana Sinha, an ancient work of notoriety treating of drhnra, 
vyavahdra, and prdyashchitta. The dchdrdrka, a work principally on dchdia and vyavahdra 
by Shankara Bhatta KdsMkara, The Dyota, a general digest written more tlian a''century ago by 
Goya Bhatta Kdshtkara, The Dinakaraudyota, a work on dchdra and vyavahdrahy 
Itdmaka Goga Bhatta Kdshtkara. And the Prithibi-chandroda, which also is a general digest. 
Most of these works are not now in use, but their texts are cited in many of the current 
digests and commentaries. The work of Jitendiya is cited in the Milakashard, Bdyabhdga, and 
other books. And the works of Goichandra, Graheshwara, Dhdreahwara^, lialarupa, Ilarihara, 
Miirdri Misra, and many others are occasionally alluded to in the Vivddnhhangdrnava and 

some other digests. 

• 

Since the establishment of the British empire In India three digests have been coinpos<Ml 
in Sanscrit. The first of these is the Vivddumava-setiiX, conf|>iled at the re<iucst of Mr. 
Warren Hastings. This work was proposed as eaidy as the IStli of March 1773, at llic 
opening of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawtvt in Bengal. In the following year a 
translation of the work ' was made by Mr. * Halhed and published under the 
title of " A Code of Gentu Laws.” This work, however, was disapproved of, and its 
translation was cundemned by Sir William Jones for reaaons§ set forth in his letter 

* This great Pandit was the spiritual guide of I^ahshmana Sena, a renowned monarch, who gave his name 
toan ora of which upwards of seven hundred years have expired. Halayudha was a descendant in the fifteenth 
degree of Bhatta Ndrdyana, author of the Veni-sanJidra, (a celebrated drama,) and oue of the five vedautists 
who were brought from Kunouj by Bdjd Adisura, and whose descendants are almopt all the Jtdrhi and 
Bdrendra hrahmins of Bengal 

t Bhdreshwara is said to be the same as Rdjd Bhnja. Vide Coleb. Dig., pre. p. xi. 

J This work was compiled by several of Jdgatmdtha, author* of the Digest translated by 

Mr. Colobrooke, was one. 

§ “ It (says the learned judge, alluding to the work in question) by no means obviates the difticultics 
before stated, nor supersedes the necessity or the expedience at least of a more ample reiwsitoiy of Hindu 
U \ ^ ospoeially on the twelve Jiffurent eontraeta to which Ulpian has given specific names, and on all 
i't.‘ oihers, which, though not specifically named, arc reducible to four general heads. The last mentionc4 
wi>iiv IS entitled the ‘ Vtviiddrnaua-seta,,' and coutiists, like the Homan digest, of authentio texts with 
tire imuics of their several authors regularly prefixed to them, and explained, whore an explanation is 
requwito, in short notes taken from commentaries of high authority. It is as far as it goes a very excellent work; 
but though it appear extremely diffuse on subjects rather curious than useful, and tho^h the chapter on 
inheritance be copious tod exact,, yet another important branch of jurisprudence, the law of contracts, is 
very snccmctly and superficially discussed, and boars an inconsiderable proportion to the rest of tlio work. 
But whatever bo the merit of the original, the translation of it has no authority, and is of no other use than 
to suggest inquiries on the many dark passages which wo find in it; properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call 
It a translation j for though Mr. Halhed performed hia part with fidelity, yet the Persian interpreter had 
supplied him oidy with a loose injudicious epitilme of the original SawseWf, in which abstract many essential 
imssag,'.s are omitted.” Mr. Colobrooke, by quoting the above remark in the preface to the Digest, and no t 
making any observation upon it either in that book or in any of his works or opinions, seems to have 
acquuM. c.l lu the judgment pronounced upon it by Sir William .Joue.'i. 
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to the Chief Government of India, in which he strongly recommended the enforce¬ 
ment of the Hindu law and the compilation of a better code. The sentiments expressed 
in that paper are truly worthy of him. Nothing (he says) could he more obviously 
just tlian to determine private contests according to those laws, which the parties 
themselves had ever considered as the rules of their conduct and engagements In civil life ; 
nor could any thing bo wiser than, by a legislative det^ to assure the Hindu and Mussulman 
subjects of Great Britain, that the private laws, which they severally hold sacred, and a 
violation of which they would have thought the most grievous oppression, should not bo 
superseded by a new system,- of which they could have no knowledge, and which they must 
have considered as imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance.* So far the prin¬ 
ciple of decision between the native parties in a cause appears perfectly clear ; but the difficulty 
lies (as in most otlicr cases) in the application of the principle to practice ; for the Hindu and 
Mussulman laws are locked up for the most part in two very difficult languages, Sanscrit and 
Arabic, which, few Europeans will ever learn, because neither of them leads to any 
.advantage in -worldly pursuits; and if we give judgment only from the opinions 
of the native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure that we have not been deceived by 
thoni. Tt would bo absurd and unju-st to pass an indiscriminate censure on a considerable 
body of men; but my ex[>erieaco justifies me in declaring, that I could not with an easy 
conscieu(;c concur in a decision merely on a written opinion of native lawyers, in any cause 
in which they would have the remotest interest in- misleading the court: nor, how vigilant 
soever we might be, would it be very difficult for them to mislead us, for a single obscure text, 
explainoAl by themselves, might be quoted ■ as express authority, though perhaps in the very 
book, from which it was selected, it might be differently explained, and introduced only for 
the purpose of being exploded. Tlio obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before 
I left England, where 1 had communicated my sentiments to some friends in Parliament, and 
on the bench in Westminster Hall, of whoso discernment I had the highest opinion ; and 
those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter with as much brevity as the magnitude of 
the subject will admit. If we had a complete digest of Hindu and Mahomednn laws, after 
the model of Justinian’s inestimable Pandects, compiled by the most learned of the native 
lawyers with an accurate verbal translation of it into English ; and if copies of the work wore 

* at tho conclusion of Ivis preface to .t/auK, that ©minonfc judge remarks ; “ Wliatcver opinion in short 

may be hirinod of Maim and Ixis laws, in a country happily oiilighteued by sound philosopliy and the only true 
revelation, it must be remeiubnrod that those laws aro actually revered as tho word of tho Most High, by 
nations of great importaiioo to the political and commer«uid interests of jRurope. and particularly by many 
millions of Hindu subjects, whoso well directed iudiistry would add largely to the wealth of Britain. an<l who 
ask no m>>re in return thau protection for thoir persons and places of abode, justice in their temporal ijoucerns, 
indiilgonco to the prejudices of their old religion, and the benefits of those In-.vs, which they have boon taught 
to believe sacred, and which Mono they can possibly comprehend.” 

Sir Francis Afacnaghtou too remarks : “ Tho right of lliniliis to have their oon( osrs diH-iilod hg tlmir own laws. 
has been established by tlio legislature of Groat Britain ; aud I most cordially concur in tho sentiments whi- h 
have been e^u^saod by Sir Williani Jones, upon this subject.” “ As to tho Hindus. I have not a pi*edilec(ion 
for the tonet^f any of their sc.hools, or for the doctrines of any of their scholiasts, in particular. Such as their 
law is, they U.avo a right t-j an administration of it, among tho parties themselves. To deprive them ot this 
right against their wiU, or without their desire, would be rigorous in a civ'il. and intolerant in a religious point 
of view; for thoir laws and thoir religion are so bloudod together that wo cannot disturb the one without 
doing violenoe to the other.” “Their own is the only law to lie adiginistcrod to them.” “(rive them not 
any laws but their own ; yet under a pretext of dealing those out, lot us not subject the people to wrong. ’ Cons, 
n. L., pro. iip. V, vi. 
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reposited in the proper offices of the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut and the Supreme Court, that 
they might occasionally be consulted as a standard of justice, we should rarely be at a loss for 
principles at least and rules of law applicable to the cases before us, and should never perhaps 
be led astray by the randits or Moulavis, who would Hardly venture to impose on us when their 
imposition mi^ht bo so easily detected. It would not be unworthy of a British Government 
to give the natives of these Indian provinces a permanent security for the due administration 
of justice among them, similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and Homan subjects ; 
but our compilation would require far less labour and might be completed with far greater 
exactness in as short a time ; since it would be confined to the laws of contracts and inheritances, 
which are of the most extensive use in private life, and to which the legislature has limited 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in causes between native parties.” The letter from which 
this extract is taken, is dated 19th of March 1788. 

On the same date, the then Governor General, Marquis Cornwallis, with the concurrence 

* 

of the Members of Council, accepted the offer in terms honorable to the proposer and expres¬ 
sive of the most liberal sentiments. ** The object of your proposition (they say) being to pro¬ 
mote due administration of justice, it becomes interesting to humanity ; and it is deserving of our 
peculiar attention, as being intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numeious 
subjects of the Company’s provinces.” And the result of this proposition, so glady accepted 
by the' Governor General in Council, was the composition of the Vivddasdrdrnavay and the 
Vivddabhatiffdrnava : the former was written by Sarvoru Trivediy a lawyer of Mithild, and the 
latter by Jaganndtha Tarkapanchdnan'iy and both by the direction of Sir William Jones, who 
himself had undertaken a translation of the latter work, together with an introductory discourse, 
for which he had prepared ample materials,* when the'hand of death arrested his labours. 
Although it must be a matter of regret that the public has lost, bj' his premature death, 
a translation from his pen of a digest compiled under his direction, yet it must be acknowledged 
that the scholar selected by Sir John Shore, the succeeding Governor General, for completingf 
a translation of this digest was one who seem? to have devoted much more time and atten¬ 
tion to the study of our literature and law, and than whotn no one has as yet been .able to 
make a more faithful and complete translation of a law tract in Sanscrit, or to give a better 
exposition of our law. The translation of the Vivddabhangdrnava or JagannddheCs Digest 
is commonly known as * Colebrooke’s Digest.’ This digest treats in full of the topics of 
contracts and inheritance as required by Sir William Jones. The author of the work was 
one of the greatest Pandits and also one of the most ingenious logicians of the age. Instead 
of reconciling contradictions or making, anomalies consistent, he has in many instances 
attempted to display his proficiency in logic and promptitude in subtle ingenuity, and has 
thus rendered the work an unsafe guide for a reader not already well versed in the law. Such 
reader will often find in it several discordant doctrines on one and the same point, and 
will be at a loss to know which to follow; and if he follow whatever doctrine he 
finds at the first sight, without knowing what doctrine is recorded on the same 
point at another pago, ho will perhaps do wrong, for there may be in aether place 
of the same book another doctrine, perhaps the just one, and the former luay^iave been 

* See his last anniversary discourse as President of the Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 176. 

+ For the version of many texts cited in the work come from the pen of Sir William Jones, most of the 
laws quoted from Manti being found in his translation of the M'inava dkarma ahdatra, and other texts having 
boeo already translated by him when perusing the preceding digest, the Vivdddrnava-selu. Vide Coleb. Dig., 
pre. p. x'iii 
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founded only on subtle ingenuity. He will moreover see that in one place doubts are 
ingeniously thrown upon established doctrines and principles laid down by unquestionable 
authorities, and in another he will find a corroboration of the same doctrines and principles. 

He will very often find no decision on a point, but only the discordant opinions of several 
authors of . several schools. Under such circumstances he only who knows the established 
doctrines of the dilFerent schools can safely make use of the work. It is for the above and 
other reasons that unfavourable opinions have been expressed by the European scholars 
who have written on. the Hindu laW.* 

• The opinion of Mr. Henry Colobrooka is os follows ; “ In the preface to tho translation of the Hiyest 

I hinted an opinion unfavourable to the arrangement of it, as it has been executed by the native compiler. T 
have been confirmed in that opinion of tho compilation, since its publication ; and imlood the author’s method of 
discussing together the discordant opinions maintained by the lawyers of the several schools, without distinguisli- 
ing in an intelligible manner which of them is the received doctrine of each school, but on the contrary leaving 
it uncertain whether any of the opinions atatod by hinr do actually prevail, or which doctrine must nows be 
considered to bo in force and which obsolete, renders his work of little utility to jjersons conversant with the 
law, and of still loss service to those who are not versed in Indian jurisprudenese ; especially to the English 
reader, fi>r whose use, through tho medium of translation, tho work was particularly iuteruleil,” Preface to 
the T)ayabhaga, i»p. ii, iii. 

'• It consists,” says Sir Thomas Strange, “ like the Homan Digest, of texts, collected from the works of 
authority extant in tho Sanscrit language only, having tho names of their several autliors prefixed, together 
with an ample commentary by the compiler, founded for the most part upon the fonnw ones. That its arraiige- 
ment was not, on its first appearance, satisfactory to the learned, and that the oomuaentary abounds with 
frivolous diatpiisitions, as well as with tho discordant opinions of different schools, not always suffieioutly 
distinguished, rests upon tho best authority, that of tho learned translator; by whom its utility, for tho 
purpose for which it was planned, is well nigh* duclaimod. It is long, therefore, since it was characterised, not 
unhappily, as ‘ tho best law book for counsel, and tho worst for a judge.’ But, in whatever degree, 
Jag iHtv'Uhas Digest may have fallen in estimation, as a book to be used with advantage in our courts, and espe¬ 
cially ill those to tho Southward, it remains a mine of juridical learning, throwing light upon every question 
on Avhich it treats, whatever attention it may require in extracting it.”—Str. H. B. a'oI, i. pp. xvii—xix. 

The author of the Considerations on tho Hindu Daw remarks The plan of Sir William Jones may have 
been excolleut, but the execution of it fell to the share of Juganwithd. Ho has given us the contents of all books 
indiscriminately. That ho should have roeonoilcd ■ contradictious or made anomalies consistent, was not to bo 
expected; but we are often the worse for his sophistry, and seldom the better for his roitsouiug. His incessant 
attempts to display profieience iu logic and promptitude iu subtility, ho might have spared without regret to his 
readers.”— Cons. IT. X. p. viii. * 

Tho author of tho Summary of tho Daws and Customs of tho Hindus remarks:-—" The Digest of Tagannatha, 
translated by Mr. Colobrooke, although other subjects are occasionally adverted to, is nominally eon fined to 
tho law of coutraota and successions ; and the frequent oceurrenoe of jarring texts and obscure commeutiiries 
forma a great objection to it as a work of particular roforeuce."— Ibid. pro. p. v. 

I concur however with Mr. Morley in tho opinion that—" Notwithstanding the unfavourable opinions of the 
Vivhdabhangarnnva, pronounced by its learned translator aud others, there is no doubt but that it contains an 
immense mass of most valuable information, more especially on the law of contracts, and will be found eminently 
useful by those who will take tho trouble of familiarising themselves with tho author’s style and method of arrange¬ 
ment.” The aeci^acy of the learned translator’s remarks.—that for tho reasons noticed by him, the work is of 
little utility (even) to persons conversant with the law, may be questioned. Persons conversant with the Ifiiidn 
law, as ourr»mt in the difiTerent schools, seeing an opinion with the name of its author may recollect or discover 
to what school he belongs ; nor can it bo difficult for them to know whether tliat opinion prevails iu any school or 
is become obsolete. At any rate, they will find in tlxe book almost all the important texts of almost all the 
ancient and modern works, with comments or expositions so numerous, curious, and interesting that no work in 
existence can impart half the information or knowledge which Jaganndtha's Digest does. And possessed of this 
immense mass of opinions and information they can easily select those justly referriblo to each of tho schools : 
those couversant with the doctriuos of the Sinda law as current in the different schools cannot therefore fail to 
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The Vivddabhangdrnava, citing, and commenting on the texts of the works adopted in 
the several schools^ la occasionally used as an authority by the lawyers of the other schools.* 

Some. Other law tracts also have been translated into English, .the most important of 
which are Ddyabhdga of Jimutavahana and the MUdltshard of Vigyd neshwarot the standard 
authorities of the Hindu law of inheritance in the schools of Bengal and Benares respectively.^ 
They^ wore translated by Mr. Henry Colebrooke with accuracy and fidelity. The learned 
translator having accompanied them with elucidatory annotations and glosses drawn from 
thisir commentaries and numerous other sources, to which his peculiar, opportunities and 
immense erudition gave him ready access, has rendered those translations of very great utility ; 
every page bears testimony to his diligence in collecting the materieds, to his judgment in 
their selection, and to his learning in- their interpretation. A considerable knowledge is sure 
to be derived from tlie study of these two works in which the entire doctrine of the tw<* 
schools, with the reasons and arguments by which each is supported, may be seen at one view 
iu a condensed form. Mr. Orianne has also translated the chapter on inheritance from the 
Jliidkshard. Mr. Borradailc, Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut of Bombay, and the 
author of the valuable Bombay Reports, has published a translation of tlie Vyax>ah&ra-mnyukha, 

tlerire very great benefit from this work. Sir Thomas Strange and Sir William Macuaghten, whose works 
abound with roforencea to quotations from the Digest, and many of whose principles are founded thereupon, are 
striking proofs of the usefulness of the work in this respect. The learned Translator too lias written several of 
his remarks and opinions on the authority of that Digest. It is only diflicult, as already remarked, for a person 
not conversant with the law to derive benofi.t &om it; and in fact to them it would be an unsafe guide. 

*Mr. Colebooke, however, in his letter to Sir Thomas Strange says:—“We have not hero the same 
veneration for him when he speaks hi his own name, or steps beyond the strict limits of a compiler’s duty : and as 
hi.s doctrines, which are commonly taken from the Bengal school, or sometimes originate with himself, differ 
vory frequently from the authorities which heretofore prevailed in the South of India. I am sorry that the 
Southern Pandits should have been thus furnished with means of adopting, in their answers, whatever doctrine 
may happen to be best accommodated to the bias they may have contracted; and T should regret that, 
Jaganndthaa authority should supersede that of the juuoh abler authors of the AfitdJcshard, Stm'iti-rhandrik d, 
and Mddhaxnya." With due deference to that eminent scholar, it may bo remarked that if the Seutlierti 
Pandits used an opinion originating with Jaganndtha himself and not founded upon, or consistent with, an 
iinriucstionablo authority, notwithstanding the APitdkshara and the otlier authorities expressed a different 
doctrine on the same point, then their opinion would indeed be objectionable ; but if they cited a passage from 
Jaf/anndthfu's Digest because they did not find a law on the same* point in the books preferably used in 
their schools, or because they found in Jayanndtha's Digest an exposition lietter worded, and not eontradieted 
• bj" the local. authorities, the learned gentleman ought not to have been sorry for it; inasinneb as ho himself 
has done the same in many of his remarks on the opinions of the Southern Pandits, as published in tin- 
second volume of Strange’s work on the Hindu, law. Sir William Mueuaghten too, though he in one pl.-u-e 
< oiisidcr8 the Vivudabhangt^nava as a Bengal authority, has founded many of his general principles upon 
the texts contained in the said Digest. Open also the second volume of his work on the Hindu Baw. and 
it will be found that many vyavasthas relative to cases of the other provinces have been founded by the 
Pandits on the authority of Jagannhtha's Digest, and these vyavasthas of theirs have been api>roved of and 
published by the learned gentleman himself as correct and accurate. Besides, where J'ayannhtha, citing 
the authorities of one school, draws a conclusion not inconsistent with its doctrines, or where, ho gives an 
exposition as l>cing the doctrine of a certain school, and that exposition is not contradicted by the authorities 
thereof, or where his work contains an exposition not to bo fotind in, or not prohibited by, any^ of the law 
tracts current in that school, there is no reason why that part of his wo|rk should not bo used by lawyers 
as an authority in that school. Had the case been otherwise. Sir Thomas Strange, whoso work on the 
Hindu law is ehiefly intended for the Southern schools of India, would not have cited as authorities 
.htqannhthn and other authors of Bengal in almost every page of his work; and Sir W. Macnaghten too 
would not have founded his chapter on contracts, which is for all the schools, almost solely upon Jaganndtha's 
Digest. 
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to which he has affixed annotations referring to passages of other works on the Hiniul^vfy and 
rendering his version of peculiar utility to the student of the law of that side of India. A 
translation of the Ddyahrama-sangraha has been published by Mr. Wynch, who has ju¬ 
diciously adopted the version of the texts of the legislators and sages of antiquity cited therein 
from the works of Sir William Jones and Mr. Henry Colebrooke. The Institutes of Manu 
have been translated by Sir William Jones and Sir Graves Haughton into English, and by 
Monsieur Loiseleur Doslongchamps into If reach. The version by Jones has been generally 
considered as the masterpiece of that learne<t and elegant writer: those by Haughton and 
Deslongchamps vary from it but slightly and no where importantly. There is another 
translation by one or two natives of the first three books of Manu^ published in pamphlets, 
in which the Sanscrit text is given in the Devanagree character, a literal translation in Hengalce, 
and Sir William Jones’ translation, with a revised translation in English. The Dattaka- 
mhndnsa and l^attaka-chandrikd have been translated by Mr. Sutherland ; with useful notes 
after the manner qf his illustrious uncle, Mr. Colebrooke. His version of these two standard 
works on a<3option and the synopsis thereof, which he has appended to his translation, arc emi¬ 
nently useful. A Erench translation of the Dattaka-chandrikd by Mr. Orianno, has also 
been published. 

A translation of the Vyaoahdra khnda of Jdgnyavalkyas institutes by Hr. Roer and 
F. Montriou, Esq., barrister, has just appeared. This work is entitled “ Hindu Eaw and 
Judicature,” and contains many explanatory and useful notes. 

Besides the abovementionod translations we have some original works on the Hindu 
law written in English. The chief of these are the Considerations on the Hindu Law,” 
“ Elements of Hindu Eaw,” and the “ Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law.” 

Sir Francis 'Macnaghteu Avas the author of the Considerations on the Hindu Law, 
which consists of enunciation of principles,* seldom founded upon the authority of the 
law books, but generally collected from the then decided cases, such as ought, in his 
judgment, to be adopted, and such as ought, if adopted, to continue immutiible. Those 
cases however were dccide:l for the most part according to the opinions of JPandits, who are 
spoken of by him in the most disparaging terms, and to whom he. says he was 
obliged to have recourse ou points as they arose. Those principles have been illus¬ 
trated copiously by argameuts; and the decided cases from which those principles have 
been deduced are repeated over and over, and given in extenso. His chapter on adoption is the 
longest of all, occupying 122 page^, 42 of which are devoted to a criticism of, and severe repre¬ 
hension on, a judgment of Sir Thomas Strange in a particular case. The seventh chapter of the 
work in question is on contracts, and is composed only of such texts jj^- are set forth in Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the Digest of Jaganndtha ; and the eighth and nintli chapters arc for the 
most part translations from the Mitdkskard. The Addendum and Appendix re.spect only the 
law of adoption. It is apparent from his writings that he had not the slightest knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language nor of the law bioks not translated into English. His work however 
is more useful than could be expected from an author who was possessed of such insufficient 
means, and who, moreover, commenced and finished it in one year.* 

The Elements of Hindu Law was written by Sir Thomas Strange when Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Madras. Although ho had no knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 

=» “ It i« to be rogrottod,” says Mr Morley, “ that the whole wirk is pervaded by a spirit of exaggerated self- 
estiuiatiou and unjast depreciation of every tbing not consonaat witb the author s professional prejudices. 
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yet almost every one of the elements contained in his work is based upon good and appro¬ 
priate authorities cited below tlie page- In some instances, however, he has erred in not speci¬ 
fying the peculiar doctrines of the different schools, or in blending the especial doctrine 
of one school ^ith that of another. The learned author does not so fully trout of the doctrines 
of the other schools os he does of the two schools in the South of India where he 
had to, administer justice. Ilis work therefore is of greater utility in the ‘Courts of 
Madras and Bombay than in those of the other provinces. The second volume of the work, 
whidk contains cases and law opinions apx)cud^d by the learned author to his work, under 
the title of Responsa I'rtbdentumy' or ojnnions of the Panditsy is indeed very valuable, 
almost every one of them being followed by remarks from the pen of Colebrooke, Sutherland, 
and or one or other of them ; and the work is rendered still more valuable by con¬ 

taining the oi>inions of Colebrooke in answer to letters from the author. The above opinions 
and remarks are truly responsa p’rudentumy and the author’s seeking Colebrooke’s oi>inion 
on ev^ry difficult point, and his publication thereof in support of what he wrote, arc 
actwnes prttdentis. 

The Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law composed and cominled by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) ‘William Hay Macnaghten, are the most clear and lucid of the digests hitherto comijos- . 
ed by natives or Europeans. The first volume of this work treats of proprietory right, inherit¬ 
ance, Uridhany partition, marriage, adox>tion, minority, slavery, and contiacts, and contains a 
translation of a portion of the MUdkshard. The second volume consists of precedents or 
ojunions of the Hindu law officers delivered in, and admitted by, the several courts of judi¬ 
cature, and examined and ai>proved of by the author hiinsjelf- This volume is very useful, and 
it would have been much more so had the author published in it the very valuable opinions and 
remarks of Mr. Henry Colebrooke, contained in Strange’s Elements of Hindu Law ; 
and his first volume too would have been more excellent and authoritative had be all along 
cited authorities in support of the principles ftnd doctrines therein contained in the same 
manner and with the same prudence as Sir Thomas Strange has done.* 

* Mr. Morlcy says ;—“ In a late judgment delivered by the Privy CoimcU, Sir William Maeuagbten’s 
work is mentioned as by far the most important authority amongst the Hindu law-books by Kuropean authors ; 
and it is stated, on the information of Sir Hdwurd Hyan, to be constantly referred to in tlie Supremo Court of 
Calcutta as all but decisive on any point of Hindu law contained in it; (but see ante pp. 605 —607 ;) and that more 
respect w'ould be paid to it by Judges, than to the opinions of the Pandits." If the expression ‘ Hindu law-books’ 
mean those composed or compiled by Europeans, Maonaghten’s work is for the greater part such as it is stated to 
be ; but if it comprehend also translations and the remarks and written opinions of Europeans, then whatever has 
come from the pen of that eminent scholar and lawyer Mr. Henry Colebrooke ought to be regarded as of greater 
weight: especially his trans^ions of the 2>«yai/t«y a and Mitakshara, Wxo former of whieh works is standard law in 
Bengal and t h« latter is re^picted in all the schools from Benares to the Southern extremity of the peninsula of I ndia 
jwi the chief ground work of the doctrines they follow ; and the translations themselves are also masterpieces, and, 
accompanied as they are with translations of the most illustrative and npx>ropriate comments, &c. they are perhaps 
more useful than the originals. The translation of the Dattaka-Tnimansd, and the Pattaka-chandrikd, the 
standard law tracts on adoption, made after the manner of Colebrooke by his nephew, Mr. Sutherland, and the 
translation of the portion of the Mitdkthara made by Sir William Macnaghten, and those of the Ddyakrntna- 
sangraha and Vyavahhra-mayiikha Kt« o( equal authority with the above. Next in importance are the remarks 
and opinions of Colebrooke, “ whose learning,” says Sir Thomas Strange, “ in that abstruse science, drawn direct¬ 
ly from the original and the most authentic sources, stands acknowledged in Eiiropc as well as in India.” Tho 
remarks and opinions above alluded to oonvey, in most instances, not only his strictures on the points referred and 
opinions reported, but references also to printed authorities in support of his observations, or of the ans^wers 
of the Pandits. It is with reforcuco to one of those opinions that Mr. Shakespear, an able Judge of tho 
Sulder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta, said, alluding to Sir William Macnaghten ; ” Now I imagine Mr. Henry 
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The work entitled « Treatise on Inheritance, Gift, Will, Sale, and Mortgage” by F. E. 
Elberling E»q., late of the Danish Civil Service, contains some principles of the Hindu law, 
and on the whole is a good compendium, but as regards the Hindu law cannot be viewed 
as quite a safe guide. Although the author has acted judiciously in citing authorities and 
precedents in support of the principles contained in his work, yet his precaution seems to 
have sometimes failed him. The author appears totally unacquainted with the Sanscrit 
language, in which (to use the expression of Sir William Jones) the Hindu laws are for the 
most part locked up; and more could not there^re be expected from one, whose knowledge of 
the sources of that law is so limited. 

Steele’s Summary of the Law and Custom of Hindu Castes, printed by order of the Governor 
in Council of Bombay, is inconvenient for reference, on account of a want of proper arrange¬ 
ment ; but it contains a mass of useful information and may always be consulted with advantage. 
He divides his worR into three parts, law, castes, and existing customs: the two latter 
divisions are especially useful, as containing a quantity of matter not to be met with in any 
other English book. 

Colobrookc’a Treatise on Obligations and Contracts hardly comes within the class of works 
treating of Hindu law, inasmuch as it relates to the subject of contracts generally; he has, 
however, illustrated the law of contracts throughout by references to the Hindu system ; and 
the student will find much that is valuable regarding that system under those titles which the 
l^rncd author has completed. Unfortunatcly the work was never finished, and the preface 
and preliminary matter, promised by the*author in the first and only published volume, have 
never seen the light. 

The tract written by Rajd. Rammohan Rdy treats chiefly of proprietory ri^ht, support¬ 
ed by citations oC authorities ; the Sanscrit texts quoted being accompanied with English 
translations. It would have been a great benefit to the public had similar essays on the 
other heads of our law been written by that eminent scholar. 

The Table of Successions by lidbu Prosanno Kumdr Tagore, a living authority of great 
experience and repute, is a very ingenious production : it presents in one view the whole 
order of succession to property whether that of males or females, with useful and explanatory 
notes. It is in fact a Digest of the Digests, but requires ability to understand the plan and 
master the contents. 

I have, I think, given an all but complete list of the works which treat of the vyavahdra 
branch of our law. It remains to notice how justice is administered in accordance with 
that law on which so many works arc extant. The judges, barristers, pleaders, and 


Colebrooke to be tho highest European authority on matters of Hindu law ; but supposing others to be equally 
well read, no one can be placed ill. competition with him 03 to the two qualifications, a knowledge of tho law 
and of tho practice and obaervaucos of this Court, in which he was so many years the Chief Judge." And Sir 
Francis Macnaghten too remarks “ Upon tho right of a Hindu, to disposo of his property by will, I have 
seen tho opinion of Mr. Colobrooke, and I need not add that there is not any man whoso opinions may justly 
command a greater degree of deference." .The author of these pages has perused whatever has fallen from 
Mr. Colebrooke with great attention, and found him most accurate and (loop, resulting from a thorough study 
of tho Sanscrit books of law mentioned by him, books the whole of which are rarely read by tho majority of the 
lawyers of any school. 
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Others who know English, have recourse to the English translations and digests. But no such 
means are availahle to the numerous native judges, pleaders, and suitors who do not know 
that language, and are not furnished with translations or proper treatises in the vernacular.* 
They are therefore entirely dependant on the Pandits, the venality of many of whom has 
disparaged the character of that body (though acme were and are indeed most upright as well 
as learned) to such a degree that we should be justified in adopting the language of Sir 
William Jones already cited. 

Add to this, it happens in many cases tl^fct in consequeUce of the Mofussil pleaders 
having no means of knowing the law except from the mouths of Pandits, no question touching 
the Hindu law has been ndsed until they have come in appeal before the Sudder Eewanny 
Adawlut, where the pleaders, familiar with the law tracts in English, have raised law 
points and then the cases either result in nonsuit or are remanded to be tried de novo, and thus the 
parties are fruitlessly burthened with costs of the two Courts. This evil has been very little or 
very partially remedied by the English translations and digests of the Hindu law, they being of 
use to those only who know English, and who, compared with the mass of judicial officers and 
legal practitioners in the Mofussil, are insignificant in number ; consequently without a good 
digest in the English langui^e, combined with a corresponding one in the vernacular of the 
country, the evil cannot be removed, nor the desideratum felt by Sir William Jones and others 
supplied. It was a matter of great regret that no such endeavour had hitherto been made. The 
Government have enacted that the cases of the Hindtis regarding inheritance, &c. shall bo decided 
according to their law, but have afforded no means of making a proper use or checking the abuse 8£ 
that law. This was remarked to the author by one of tKe most intelligent judges of the Sudder, 
now no more, who at the same time requested him to translate into Bengalee and Urdu 
the Principles of Hindu Eaw by Sir William Macnaghten. That work was thereupon 
minutely gone through, with a view to determine if a translation of it would bo sufficient for 
the purpose, when it was judged that the work itself required some additions to bo made to it 
and some portions to be rectified to render it complete and more useful. The translation 
and publication of the Ddyahhdga and Mitdkshard on inheritance and the Dattaka-mimdnsd and 
Dattakd-ehandrika were considered likely to be more expensive and tedious than useful at pre¬ 
sent, inasmuch as considerable parts thereof are composed of arguments tending to establish the 
authors’ own opinions and to refute those of others. It would moreover be very difficult 
for such as would not thoroughly study and digest them readily to discover the principle or 
decision regarding any point; for it is not rarely the case with those works that in one place 
a j>rinciple appears to be laid down as decisive, but in another (perhaps at the distance of 
many pages) will be seen a passage which refutes and explodes the former and establishes . 

* The law tracts hitherto written in Benj^alee are four in number ; but they are deficient in many respects 
and therefore of very little utility : they vanished as soon as they appeared, having never been brought into use. 
The first of these is'entitled the VgavaAdra-ratnamdld written by BaJehyi Ndrdyan Nydyalankdra in the form 
of questions and answers with the authorities in Sanscrit. This work contains a succinct view of the law of in¬ 
heritance according to the doctrines of Jimutavdhana, contrasted with those of the MUdkthard, together 
with a short treatise on adoption. The next is the compilation by Bdmjfvan Tarkdlankhra. It is a collection 
• >f the doctrines of the D\yabhdga and other works. These two works are mentioned in a letter from the 
B -niral G-overnment to the Court of Directors under date the 22nd of February 1827, as being among 
the works encouraged and patronised by the Q-ovornment. The third was written hy O-angd Kiahore Bhattd- 
chdrjya of Bahord. It treats of inheritance, impurity, and expiation, but superficially and imperfectly. The 
fourth is a little pamphlet written by Ahhoydeharan Tarkapanehdnana, a well known logician. This book 
contains only the abstract principles of the T>ayabhhga. 
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another. Translations of those works cannot therefore be of great use to those who cannot 
devote much time to a diligent study of their contents. Besides, now>a-days the judges for the 
most part consider it safe and convenient to follow the decisions of their learned predecessors, 
instead of taking much trouble to ascertain for themselves the law on the point or points at 
issue.* Hence, the principles laid down in the previous decisions and the opinions of the law 
officers followed in those decisions and admitted by the courts of justice, form in a great degree 
the practical part of the law. Consequently in the present state of legal practice it will not be 
enough if a digest include only the principles contained in the law tracts and the authorities on 
which they rest; but to be practically useful^ such a work is needed as will comprise all the 
principles laid down in the current law tracts, unreversed or final decisions, and the admitted law 
opinions, illustrated by precedents. Moreover it is required to be not only in the vernacular but 
also in English, in^much as all the desiderata are not to be found in any single English book, and 
it is very difficult for a person to procure a large number of the English books on the subjec^ in 
ijuestion, and still more so, if he bo in possession of them, to find out what he requires without 
losing much time in the attempt. To compile a work of the above description requires, I confess, 
more time and talenf than I possess. But as no one more talented and experienced has under¬ 
taken this arduous task, and the want of such a work continues to be felt by both Mofussil and 
metropolitan practitioners and others, I commenced the work in the hope of providing .for the 
defect as far as my humble abilities would allow, and the following pages constitute the result 
of my labours. 

T thought at first that it would be sufficient to supply the vyavasthds or principles in 
Bengalee and • English, with authorities and preoedents bearing, thereupon. But it occurred 
to me that if t did not give the Sanscrit passages expressive of those principles and the texts 
of the holy sages and other great authors on the authority whereof those principles wore laid 
down, there would still be left for the ingenious portion of the Pandits a field to work upon. 
And the little experience that I have had in this d^P^i^ttnent of jurisprudence suggested to 
me that it was necessary to publish separate books for Bengal and the other schools, as it 
is very difficult to preserve all along the distinction between the laws as current in 
Bengal and those in the other schools, so much so that even Sir William Macnagh- 
ten, who seems to have taken much care about it, has sometimes forgotten it, and blended 
the special doctrines of. ono school with those of another. But even were I careful in 
making the distinction throughout, still the reader who would not make himself master of them, 
would very probably overlook tliem and fall into errorf. Add to this the vernacular language 
of the different schools not being one and the same, the principles, precedents, &c. having 

* Th.oy ought, however, bo warned that, amongst the decisions passed in accordance with the JZhtdu law, 
there are some which are not correct and accurate with ro^rcnce to that law ; and as decrees arc in themselves 
not law hut merely the application of the law to particular cases, and as the judges are by their oaths bound to 
decide each case upon its own merits in conformity with law; usa.ge, and principles of justice, they should not 
(and cannot conscientiously) follow a precedent without being saftsfied that that precedent is in conformity with 
the law they are to administer. Precedents therefore ought to be applied after great consideration and with 
due ciroumspeotion. 

t “ In a general compilation,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ where the authorities are greatly multiplied, and the 
doctrines of many dififerent sohools and of numerous authors are contrasted and compared, the reader is at a 
, loss to ooUoct the doctrines of a particular school and follow the train of reasoning by which they are main¬ 
tained. BCe is confounded by the perpetual oouflict of discordant opinions and jarring deductions and by the 
frequent transition from the positions of one sect to the principles of another.”—Da. bha. pre. p. iii. 
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reference to Bengal required to bo translated into Bengalee, and those peculiar to tlie 
other schools into the vernaculars of those provinces, at least into Urdu, which is understood 
throughout those countries. If, however, all the principles, &c. were to be thrust into one 
work and translated into Bengalee and Urdu, the book would not only be swollen' to an 
inconvenient extent, but the reader would have to pay for a portion which he would not 
reqnii^o* On these considerations I have resolved on two separate books; and the present is 
the book for Bengal. 

In this book the vyavasthda or principles ^laid down in the D&yahhaga, Detyatatwa, 
Ddyakramasangraha, Srikrishna'a comment on the Ddyabhaget, and JagannhtheCa Digest, 
and also in the other Sanscrit books respected in Bengal, and the decided cases and prece¬ 
dents, are inserted regularly and consecutively ; and under each of these, the reason (if any) for 
the establishment of such vyavaatha is given ; alter which the authority or authorities in support 
thereof have bean <ated with the name of the author or authors. If any phrase or term 
in the text required to be expounded, a letter within parentheses is put after that, and an 
explanation thereof given generally in the words of some commentator or digest-writer in a 
following paragraph beginning with the same letter within parentheses, in order that the ingenious 
JPandita may not, for the purpose of misleading, give a different turn to the phrase or term, for 
they have no authority to give a meaning or exposition different from that adopted by the 
commentators or authors of each school; and if a principle is deduced from such explanation, 
that also is given with the authority or authorities, if any. Then, in foot notes, references are 
made in abbreviated forms to the Sanscrit and Bnglish books, and the volumes, chapters, sec¬ 
tions, and pages, at which the^ vyavaathda, authorities, /Sec. contained in this book arc to be 
found. Almost the whole of the most interesting and valuable remarks and observations of the 
Sanscrit and English writers on the H^du law have- been inserted herein, occasionally 
in the body, but generally in the foot notes, which contain also much interesting informa¬ 
tion. After giving the principles, authorities, &c. respecting one portion of a subject, I liave 
given the whole of Macnaghten’s precedents bearing thereupop, that is, the legal opinions on 
the same subject admitted the several courts of judicature and examined and approved of 
by that learned gentleman.* Then are given the decided cases illustrative of, and bearing on, 
ono or more of the vyavastkds on the same subject. Of these, the decided cases and prece¬ 
dents are given in English and Bengalee and the rest generally in Bengalee, Sanscrit, and 
English: the Bengalee in the first and the Sanscrit in the second column of fke left hand page, 
and the English in the page to the right thereof. To save the reader time and trouble I have, 
moreover, kept the vyayaathds distinguished by numbersjin large type,and the marginal expression 
“ vyavaathd^ that he may at once find them out without being obliged to look over the entire 
pai^e. The nature of the rest of the contents also will be easii^ known by the several 
marginal expressions used for the purpose. * 

a 

Most of the report books from which the cases have been taken being riither scarce, it was 
not considered sufficiont to give only the names of parties and dates of the decisions, leaving the 

* These extend as far as the j ear 1829. I had a great desire to select and add other admitted opinions of the 
law officers down to the present time, but have been unable to do so, as they >ad been burnt in pursuance of 
the orders of the Sudder Court. 

I reserve for the second book, the reaponaa prudentum and the Valuable remarks thereupon which consti¬ 
tute tlie second volume of Strange’s work on the Hindu law, they having relation to cases of Southern 
and the law asxmrrent there. 
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readers to procure, and refer to, the original books, a complete set of \vhicU (if at all procur¬ 
able) would perhaps coat them more than ten times the price of the present work, an«l even 
then, without ak translation in the vernacular, wouM be of very little use to those who do not 
read English. I have thorefore.given int English and Bengalee the whole of the in\portaut 
portion of each decision. 

In selecting the cases bearing on one or more of the vi/avaxthds under each head, Mr. 
Morley’s Analytical Digest, in which the substance of the decided cases has been well 
.v’-ranged under proper heads, has been of groat assistance to me. The book is very oorive- 
iiient for use and" saves' those, who search for precedents on particular points, a great deal 
of time and trouble. The only thing to be regretted is, that the compiler, being as^he is a 
learned barrister, has not taken the trouble of himself drawing up abstracts of the Snd<ler 
decisions, especially those in the Select Raports, instead of piitting down'their own marginal 
notes which arc sometimes inaccurate, sometimes insufficient, ami often not suqb as they 
ought to be. His introduction to the tiindti law is full and eluhorato. I have extracted 
some ])nssage3 therefrom almost verbatim, because T found them to l>e so correct anfl so well 
written that I thought I could not do better. 

In the Supreme Court the ITindfi law governs suits between TTindns in respect Ut ct-m- 
tracts, succession, and inheritance,* and in the other Courts in respect to succession, iuherir- 
anco, marriage and caste, ami other religious usages and institutionsf. These therefore hav • 
been the subject of the present work, ami tiot the whole of the eighteen titles^ of tlio vi/m nhdni 
hdnda of our Dharma Shdstra. Of these again, as cpipstions connected with succes-iion, 
inheritance, (which comprise.s also usage, maintenance,partition and exclusion from inheritance,) 
adoption, debt, gift, and sale are frequently brought before the Courts of Justice, they have been 
<M)piously troatetlof; while the other subjects have been but slightly adverted to,«t}iey hedng 


* The statute 2l3t Oeo. 3rd, Chapter 70, provides “ that their inheritance and sueecssion to lands, rents, and 
t,'oo.l3, and all matters of oontraet and doalini; botwooii party and parry shall he 4lotci-m'incd, iu the case of tin- 
M jhamedans by the laws aal 'usigos of \fohuno lms, ami in til's cas3 of (Tcnto.n by the laws and nsatres of. 

* Gentoos.” 

t By Section 15, llognlntion TV. 1703 re-onaolod for Benares and tho Upper Provinces by Regulations V. of 
1705, Sections, and Regulation TIT. of 1803, Section TO, ibis providod that “in suits reg.arding sucocssion. iiTliorir- 
auce, marriage, and caste, and .all religious usages and institiitions, the laws with regard to 7fiadu.«are n> lie 

I'onsiderod ns the general rulo.s hy which the .Tudgos are to form their dooisions.’* Although the provision.s in the 
onaetmonts cite I would appear to exclado cases of contract, yet there are questions incidentally involved in thi.s 
subject, and it is so interwoven with cases which it is the duty of the Courts to decide agreeably to the Hindu 
law, th.at attention to the principles of the ono may bo es.sential to the duo adjudieminn of the other. Por instance 
in a claim of inhorit.anoo the defendant may plead a title by pnreharo, and the question will .ir/ae as to how far 
the ancestor was at liberty to eontracr. See Macn. II. Ij. pro. pp. vii, viii. 

J “ Of those titles, the lirtt is debt, dr loans for consumption ; fke saooml, depo.sita and loans for use: /h- 
third, sale without ownership ; the fourth, concerns amon-' partners ; Ihojlflh, subtraction of what has been g-ven : 
the sixth, non-payment of wages or hire; the seventh, non-porformanoo of agroemonfs ; the eighth, rosci.ssiou of 
sales and purchases ; the ninth, disputes.between masters and sorv.mts ; l/io tenth, contests on boundaries ; tJtv 
eleventh and twelfth, assault and slander ; the thirteenth, larceny ; the fourteenth, robbery and otlier violence ; 

*tdultery ; altercation botweenr man and wife and their respective duties; the.vccc/i- 

the law of inheritar.oo ; /Ac gaming with iliee ami with living creatures. These eighteen 

titles of law arc settled as the gro..nd work of all jud'cial procedure in this world." ^fanu, ch. 8. v. d—7. 
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generally adjusted by reference to private arbitration. And designed as this virork is for 
practical utility,! have omitted those questions regarding inheritance,&c. which are obsolete iuthe 
present age, such as the dootrines relative to the various descriptions of sons, other than the 
ourasa and dattakha^ and those respecting sons by mo|hers of different tribes, and marriage 
with females of a different class, as also some topics of contract, namely, evidence, &c. the law 
regarding which is not followed iu the established Courts of Ju stice. 

This book is divided into two volumes, the first of which is now offered to the public. 
The second volume which is to contain the chapters on marriage and stridhant adoption, and 
exclusion from inheritance, and a few remarks on castes, &o. will not be of the same bulk, and 
will, I(jiope, be soon ready for publication. 

Instead of the ‘usual index, a digested one, such as I considered more adapted to be 
useful, is «i>ppended to this work. - In this, simply the vyavasthds or principles have been 
arranged iu the proper order and the case or cases bearing on one or more of those vyavasthds^ as 
noticed in the marginal note of the book itself, are repeated after such vyaoasthd or vyavasthds. 
After the principles relative to one portion of a subject, the substance of the precedents 
applicable thereto is given as .conjiained iu the second volume of Sir William Maenughten's 
work. The reader is requested at first to glance over the headings of the summary of 
contents or the index, and, on finding the one that seems to include what ho wants, to go over 
the contents of the index under that head, by the aid of which he will in very little tijnc fin«l 
the vyat^ast/id, with the precedent or precedents, if any, on the subject he is looking for. 

On points difficult and doubtful ®!'havo consulted Bdbu l\osanno Kumar 'ru(/ore, whos<; 
learning in this abstruse science, drawn from the fountain head as well as from other sourecM, 
coupled with his long experience and his practice at the Sudder bar, of which he was for 
so many years the ornament and leader, is every where acknowledged, and who, thougli 
engrossed by various avocations of high importance, has readily given me ail the :issistancc 1 
required. I cannot conclude these remarks without acknowledging ray great obligation to him 
for so much aud valuable assistance received. Nor can I omit to express my best 
thanks to the present professor of law in the Giovernment Sanscrit College, the most learned 
Pandit Bharatchandra Shiromani, whose opinion too T have obtained on difficult and doubtful 
points, aud wliosc valuable assistance I have received on these and many other occasions. 

I also gratefully acknowledge the obliging assistance occasionally rendered mo by Mr. W. Moii- 
triou, barrister, while we both were at the Sudder Court. 

Though I have spared no time that it was possible for me to bestow in collecting ami di¬ 
gesting all that is most useful for the administration of the Hindu law, as current in Bengal, 
in the most valuable law tracts and books of decided cases aud precedents, and have omitted 
nothing which diligence, in the midst of official avocations, could effect to render the work 
complete iu its kind and fitted to supply the desideratum felt, yet it is not for me to say bow 
far my efforts may be crowned with success. The judgment as to whether tlic work is 
adapted to accomplish the objects I have had in view must, in this as in all similar cases, 
emanate from that most impartial of all tribunals, public opinion. 





f^fc^f^i 5^gtf^tr? I ^sitiranT »2rf^ ^t^i ’»si?[«i ^rf<t^l srftffe 

t » ^^vTi -"ftar '^tsta ^Tnz^ ts?. 

>i5g;Tft^ ■«iif^c-*f?^f^3>'^ Trgs 5irc33rt \ ^1% « <at*i- 

f*^ ^t'O ^ ^'frtir I * 11 ^ f?^t^=jr •»fTar ^-mv^ \ 

«r*^»rrcar5 c^ra 

('^r), f?^^(^), istft^, (^), ^57^1 (^), 'si^^n (^), (^)» ^t- 

(’sp), (»), ^>r (‘ij), ('©), ('^), '9 

(^) I ‘*i‘at’«f5 9 ’5q-^1%'3fT3’ ^f%c^ »r^-«r;l 5 pc^, f^fsr 'Q 5t- 

r^TTi ^>Tr^ (-^r), ‘jtHt (^), '8 «2fcF®tc5F ('«i) ‘!r«i^i i ^ 

^rT^ '3 («), (^), .ac^^l (^), ^atf (-g), ^>rj*t (-^r), f^’Jttfsias 

(w)y (^), '«p-*rr?3p (vos), (“St), cert^l-^ 

xQ i^^fsr ^?*rcTf3^T^ c^ft >i"o*ni ?^^izn5 i 

3151^ f^c-at^,—; #»re'iJ »!’^Tlast^ 

; ^r^Tcwar srm, aran,—'^rftf, ^ar, »ft^ill- 

5T, 9 c>[t*r I 9itc51 ^1%-^ fwcsT^r, —cmW (^)» ■sit’sfsrt^sT (^), 

(9), I 

• <a^«.»ri?Tnrirfirt c^t^r <a^ c^ ai^ «#ft«, c^^f "f a'wt? *1;^ 

'3^t,»rraf ^ »nrh«T?r i—*p^n?rai?r, '®t'?tt9 ^lai-^fhr t^'g 'ajtr?-1 

t ^r^fir. ’wrtfar, ^1V< i» ^w9t» 3F1F» »*«i^1 ’rl .wv, '« ^t?¥r^ Ntarr-sr; r?l 

«ri »1 Ci^ ^BttatTf^ I—J >^ ^T -H-^, 'Ol, >, «v, ea, >»«, ' 0 «, '©i, ov, «». >4 »• I 

5 : ar^<T—’w.'s, ♦**•, «v, «*'«*• i 

(«j) ir*T <*f5?f^f55?r <«5j!W3r, wrsr-^r, vs c^ca?r f^'yl i (<Br,) 

^jc^sr. f%'v -srtafjft^r «*rrB^sr •apf® 1 (^) Tt'WR-^—f5»w Jitf^r? 

’ira*^ (^) ^TT^rl %far i (^) 'ajfw^l >*f^T»tf®? Sf^^. %-■(?. 

'^■nTslif ar^ ifta?Ttr? ^9«tT'«ipr"nf%ii fVi^, i (^) -^rn »r<am 'Bi»ft«. t5JT>r3i arr®1 -s si?i^tfif<»rf9 i (-w) ^f=? ’i- 
^pxrar^r. anficcar^ «a?p?»r^ ^t^tt^fir ^<rsTt^Tr?r "^fsr '«rfw?t9' ^flsrf^^rrcir cw^<tcT? i (») -n?!- 

^f»rrk^ c*fr® i C-aD ‘nstnrij? «?[?. w^i vs cR^r 'S 

?55r c^rj cTTf^ntar aaqtam^ i (vs) ^tr«i pv irt^i •«(if^ ^nwat «itc ®,—^ 3^T?r ^J,^. «i5<j ^zv- 
rt.w, 9^«rj c^ ^ -gtr-n tts* srft i ('^) 

f^afTt9 cifT^ar -wfir^r *t?i, *^f%? c^il^scsr^ ^fsr^ri ^fsrf^ c’f’PRwir i (s?) w»f 

«*rwt»tT^ \ (-it) 5ir»rT^ arf^r^ ^5 \ (•sr) c*t^ cTOrTtf^^f^-ailW ■wT^r i c^) «tr59{—«*ft5Y5?- 

■^, vs Trrv?r f^ran i {«) vsr^rsr «st^t»tf% vs ar*tTC»tir f»t9l i ctstd f^^sl i c^j 

"tV 1?1 ’3[^ ; 3(t?r«r arapiir *t?s ^rfifirt'S aritaE \ ^?fSr 'arjn^ ^iffar^r f^rw^. -^r^r ^-n^nt^r^r sr^-suf^ s-zv- 

^ • C^ ft’Ttfxrar^r ■*!??, fi^9t>n?. '•it? «ap?r«t ait.»tt?fW 

^f3( wz'vj «*tr*frtr i c^a*] ^f5i •«!?? 9?? i [:^;:i •rtts^ftfrit? ’Jr?rf^, >« i 

(i) ^fst «rr6lirt«at? ’acfw^'s ?tr^ firRrtn?^ i (^) vs c^t? ^af? asf^pjr i 




^f^ «<j5rtr<c^ ^'9v^ — 

^<1'^ «2t^ 'srt^ny, ^^>rc®<iE«t ^\, « 1%f^ f ^^ter cn 

^sTtcsr ^rri'gs ^c5, ^ i 

^i?sr*,—*<trT5 «i>f%?i * 5 !% B^tfir^c^ f^c^cTf ^*rt^r, '®r<t'5. ttst^c-st 5rw?r, 
cjb^tc^ c^'^^csnr, f«rf^c^, va^?. ^erc^ ^vttzif^ M^•*^t:a (»r^tc«t ^1 -stt^t), 

t5«rtfH SHE fsfsr '^srq-j isf^ (fro^^s 5r7'’y9t?r 3irtc>Q?it) :3T?r?t^ f?r^c?r xsr- 

^ <2fc^vf srt^,—c3rtc?«r {^Uk.) ^1%“^ 5frsr^t^f«i?P c^tc'f ^*5rtf5T^ 'S 

c^^eT srrsT^ M^-»rr3r ^r^er ^<>r?r ’rtJrr 'S 1 wt^i 

c^zffn >r^carn »r*5rt1%^ 1 ^trr- 

:gj (^5fr« sr^ ; ^far 3r^t?l <‘^'1®, 'S c^ ^?rtF5 »wc^?[ ^«.'5»rf% ^ 

■s^cTsr ^<t«> ^fk ^t^nwir ; >siwMf^uwif 

<sf?r5T Mr^»^t 3 - ^r?[^t, vs k '& ^ff^fkcwir 1 

• vtaraTJT^ts. opstirt?. c'jft^ts’f^t: \ -rf^nrir »r?^ firf^ryl . :;^r5h‘s^t?rT»r^s=Tp5t8” \ 

t -n^r nr^? ^firr^ -g^ifT^r-n -^tTraT-a ^stt ^9tr3 :»r^ -^Rtvs arl, cvxr^-j ^t- 

>' ^}T=i-3Pr?r ’^iiT ' •^s: "5%5r ;e>-jpt--5^' vstfiir 'srfst^r ^ftco ^=n?t? «rt-«? ^-^-iri 

c^r—•’spr^iT f«-. «cc4' Tirr?'^^ f*i?r’5friT farR^rtciFir ( ^rT^r- 

^ ^1 iit'iTc^?- ir^srl ■ar^^i) i 

t rrar. ■snr^^fsrstiT ■^■ 5 :^ ^rf%n<rra^ Tp9fr—“ ’TS’* firsT*. ■»rv>?'<rf-’5p5t I ^ 

g-rwf^-Pr^c-^rsiT 1 f«|tes 5 t^cid ^rrTt^srrft ^ 

vsf^; >?.-| . 1 ^‘^g'ar^t'7^'«r‘sr ^ f^tm fsTHs-ars-ats L'^-sj i' 

^■srTs I *t5t^ar-?^"=rrf^3i !r»r r>a.l n ^r.^VfpsruT'Nr^rWt 

35r5’>.; ^-r^5p I --^t^r^csr^ C'»*3 n atts 1 c^- 

c;?irrf^Tn»5- sr:?"ifr!L»B:rf«r«^^»r* (^s) 11 triy?. srrcir^ V7?n»tf^-®s 1 f^R?Wti?vr- 

jjtJT. C®**-] 11 «a‘arirt 5 ^t asi •<!fu«< vS ic »ra^t i rfi'jEfV srjprtfJrwjr'rr ^-ar^ra- 

c-flt^f^'^t. arRrs c®**! >' ^ -5 ^art arr^?rfTr?js' ■snsf^’^atl •^a’s \ 'astarar?t?^l^ »jr«j’®tfaf^ C-'s-l 11 

^Tii^^^^TT^TaratJ arin:«rt^tii:^ (•'“^^-ng"* » 2 y^Ts '^sr?t «rfri^l anrs^^artc-*#^] 1 

»^. •arac’JTtJ^TTj^sri I -n^cn^t ^3 ^ti? C»^3 u 3iin:^^f%c3«?3T2 1 

c-y C':»^TST^ arj(^r5Tr^>^t^?-rrnl?*5-?rtE?t •* («t 3) u 'ar^Ttv ^ 1 

■^rt-?:? aTt^JT_ aitryTTjr 'Stfs RiRr^ f*T^ fsT^tr^^ c«r^ nOr'ssTtf RrRr’rtcisar. 

‘■*nig vsjqst^r car narrinr (at^rsf) ?-i?arhp-fi ar^Tart*! arpcsr ^ ar^?^ 'sit'siari •^f%^t7:^at, 

i?-*n—arar t ar C’g 'rrx c*ft5fafig^it^t 1 -a'a^ ^fartfar^* u—-'»iaft«'^?^ar 1 f 

’aaft’TT, asf5-5l. J »n^ ^rcWFC^f ^Raitr^ar Cwr. >.. ar. «'»3 I ■*tt’« -35 

HTtap^c*!? vsrafJi T^?rt®?lTr ^t^f?r ^rt^irc'i^ ' 5 ^ir ■^.?srac ^rw-it crrfarai, fsfir fjc^ai 

apc^ra <i-fT4?r sp-jt-t ‘ra^'*5rafftir -sttr^ir isfara 'asrsifta ^Thrw^ i ^-gp irtT^r^ <*»»« RcansHl 

aPiVc^ cartif ^ «■?' Rrs'psn ^Taftar ■■Hic^c^^r > 83^3 Rrr^l ar 1 »»rar«t ys art^ car 'wari 

»^<r »fr3 ^^^sTtr^sT^ 3 ^t^'tcas ■srg:?' ^rwaf *aL^c^ aeRrcvs Tf^rttf^ar, "WTS^ai 

■'■'sr-r arfflBp^ '‘r^ ^^■ariitTra'g- ‘•«'^ ar:«aF:»t ar^^Ratr^sr " <83ia5 ^sc^ jpaatc® 

»T7cag^ 3F f: -y^c^ai ar? ^r 35 an. caic^g arf^, Rr® 

y^at^ ' ai:^ aitfy^yrir '2f«fsrfarf?Pr (^®tf% tizfas'f?^ ) '8«-, e®, «v, ♦*. v3 *» yrs^tjap Tcrar ♦ftri ▼^car car 
^tans^ar tr^ RiRr-il w»t auRrc^ Rrartar, ’^wan '^ay ar^ «itfar^T9^¥l <lf »rta® •sjiftjfar'nr^ 

\ aitiiif artfy'stjr fpiRns -yrtc^ car aj-g;^ ip$ »ft«c^ "fas aryay csrrrap ^rsrin '« »ry 

wafTtca Rantar apRsTI a(t 5 in::ay art?tf <5ty1 CaTiC^^T fy^t^ artar*f aiyzr cwtcap 3Tt«s|f»t yiX^ray I 
®tyT*ni ^yaflajjj! fy-y, car ^*rv ar^ ’ytytc's arc’ary ait^.canrJrj ai:^Yfp «n^f?5?r '»:»rrr'®l^ '« arf?n:vf?r ^®trif»faf; 
y^T) ^irir^y fs^^ 'arjir ar^ar;^?:? sri. <airt '»i 3 ;^Ti yaiTwy car arf-o^^ yi 

•yfyi ^8* ^pac ^i%®f!r9'ca5T?‘ I 



wfnf ‘siV <xx fxxc^r; cx f??p^x cxx^ 

ararft fT5c»ri xstxi c^rsti ^txtcxs cxcxx 

3iCH ^C*rXf ?RC^ ■'^tXt^ "'STX'i ^- 

-fC5T cxxt^^s-^i's -srtfr-ljtfV cxwt^xf*^ \ 

tStXtX '•rr^ ’®C*1 \ CX <*f^tCX 'St^tX XS^XT^tCX’^, Xl" 

VVS t%c^, fXCHXX ^t^rfxx >9 ^tf^X XC’^T'^CXH « XX^f^C^X fxt^tncx’^ xrfxxtci^ir, 
^txrx fx58^1 cxxgs^l ^x^l '9 ’•PX’^X ^fx^x ‘^t'QXl Xt^C^C^, ^X’. CXCW '© 

ufxxi ^txtx cx <tfx^x fxxrr5x ^mx^ x^c^cs* i . 

~ n[l% cx^rx: f^c»fx xTirx-xfp^ XX 'xtxtx ^^xt^x cx\ nf^'s cx^i ^ixvtfx^x 

XS'^^Xl ^fxXlT'X;^, XXI,—C'XfX -« CX^tXt’^JX Xt^XX txtx ^xx ""t^r^FX C'SX’X^ X«.7I^ •‘JXX5' 

Jt «5fx xfx^ XX ; c^rremm^ ■^ittxx x*.xx 'Rcxtfvrtx ^ fx? ^fxxtcxx cx xTxx cxc^rxx xartrlJir 
^TfTX ■XT^’XX 5Z«*,T1X ^tX'XXt^ »«XfVx X^lTX,^fX ^Icxl xcxxcx xtxtx*) XX 

5fxxcxx xcxi c^t^Xtfx xirtf xfx^ xstn fx'-xx xtfXrx 'K-ntxxs i xrnr'xxc^x "^f^xtx cxr^^ 
xnxx x^X ’yf^x firf^tx fxxfx a x'^fx .ox^ x<rjxt«1’X f^trfx 'Q x^fxy xtrr cx »aE}rxx xfijrc^xxTx 'w- 
fnx cxx**rx x:xir^x xrt3S‘xc‘ix ?r«,«rxrxx ^fir^rfx vv xfjr^rxxtcx xg:?r ’yl%rx 'wrfX'ittxYx 'sjy^-ii ??t?- 
X, '« xrxx—aitx-W XlX^TX xtfx *rXTa.XX f'TXtf^X CXX’XX ii*-’?. • C>-$<^» T ^'3 ’JrXSr 

xf^ cxrtfx xiXT^fxx xrvtxr ^xx xx:x?fx3l xxxfx f^fx «a^f- xtxrx xfxiixr xifxf-sx xf^- 

xrtrxx xttfTtnx xUx^ xrxx-—‘cx x^Titf:..:3l «^c*i xrxxrx xTxi xfxtxr*!? XTi.xt^-. 

f^r»5x 'wcxrx ’Sr^ fx^x’nx 5!«.X73ix •iWi^rx xisr^i -5-3V?r>»t 3 x<tx?:xx c’»<t:x y#x xtlxcx i inx’® xtxtx's 
f«4ti:x? K 5 »t fxraxxtx x^ xi^txx x^^^'^fwxx^cieT^x^TTrxx cx xiyxx xfxxtns-x x^t?1 xriftt-nx xtr^irs'x 
4rf«x x^rxcx 1 xi^^txx xtrxx xrxx—‘cxrxx 'S -txxv^^ttrxey ■^tr«tx x;^j\5 arifT »aTx 
^cxx cxxx fx^atx >fl-i^ 'Q fxrxt?" .j 5ttx^f> f%4ffy ^ictri i xfx x^’x^x a xrt’iVfx fe«rt? 

x-.<r fxfxsf x «£rTx>rx<>»f<fax x'txl xtcx ( xtxi j|||Mt'« xxt xf^ni xtx’i xr^i3 ■ntcx, ) xc? 
x-y xt-f^xty ‘JWtx '»•• x«.xx “trX^ vs ’3-<tc*i«i ^^flx «*o x<s.x-^ x^xl xtf^jcx'i x-tinssr ’wtrx' 

xcx^—‘'«!cxx ^rsrxgir xtxl cxrxx xitx •, ^tt’Xxxs xrfV-^ xxr XTt^?r«ix-5r xtxi x-ftx xtxlir t5i2ixs«iT 

XX . 4Xt=^Xl »£i9rx y^cx"^ C'^ttf XX f^Rx XsSCXX i>fz-^ %xr ^tfxxl XJXX1 xrtfxxt^ <£f9rx xt- 

Xrtx ^tfxxxtai^x csixfxx (xi«ft*, xTXxrx) x'S'xl ^rifjFr^T-s xt3l cxt^cxx -a •?. sif^x^xxcxx ^x 33r^rxx 

vwtsYx’i xixxfxcxxxi fxfx fsx x-rxx cx xx'^,?.f3xi xfcxrx *«Tx i^vo x«.xx rrz-^ xf^x > 

XC'X XtTrX^TXXl X^Xtf^’CSl XXXtX ^XX fxX»JC*l 'STXltXX f^lf»JX f%if f^-g- X»X XXiel'S^ 

'Wtt’jxtf^ix xta.XXJtXT xtxtx Xj-Sfxtx XXT XtxtX fx^TTl Xl-g^^ fx{%^ Xnr-X XX XI ; «flxt^x1 ^XTyxT^XXf < 1 ^ 
XXX--3 x^rfxxl xxxtx =HXX xfxxl fj>!rTX X91 Xt'tr® ^IItTXXI I >ti^Z<\ xtx?^xx Xtfj'StX 'fIX^' Ji^x- 
C5X 4* cx^f^X xTt:xt fxsrtx xfxtw xix'fff^ x'^fx cx x^i xx^^^ <£if<3 xx'iT'f '«?- 

Xtx-3 fxfx f9Xxx x->6- »ft^ xrxx. Xtxl c-srtsFtxrx? XX, <4* c?rfxxx xxa? 'ssxilrx fx^xrxfxxixtxxr^xx- 
*^ci •^^r, f^fir T3|9^ c^^trxx fxxrr*f Trjf^':»ffx xixTiTX x^gop^ xfxxl f^aiyx ^fxrx cxx , ^fx csitrxx 
'Xfv^^XX "^t^Xl ?9XT xtxl XtfxXX3f CWTCJF X^fxX XCXX I «Xt?fXl cx XX<s. x^tfx^l -^tXXJ '-T X’^” 

xfxx I xrx xfxxi xi’y xatx«.fxxtx xtxr fxqx,—xtxl >SrTrx -^srxtXTtxx «v, »» vs x?xt^-^- 

i^x^ vst^pfx ^tftcxrx, xi’ltsv XTXtXl 'St’XT c?ttx xx;x '^txxr^x x^g^x ^<xx-tc«ii| ■^'53^-^x; <i x^r«3P-w 
X'sxl >Txs ; va*!p7:*i fxrqxsiT cx xyx cx •sfYxx^t^t cx cxtx :¥teT,—x^xtlxxtx f^5rtx x-fxc^ va^f's 
cx X^^x XltOfCX X*txtx x?xr (W^xi—X-y. XI. >, X. '9\, 'sa v 3 VS8 ;a 

xx^'?f»TXx^cxrf=jx^x^tcxxxrx^—‘xtxt^sC^ ^-tx** x»fxs xfxxttxrcix cx ai^arxc-xx «t- 

XX x^jxT^ttxx ^xx, <ix^ ^erfwxl f^'^tc^xl'« lyx^ixlrxxl x*txtrx xitxx xcrx fxfx «a^ (<arTfwx) xy"i 
"X^cxt^x xitx xJtx ■nforxxt-'a xf^ftxtx xttxx xi 'a xfxcx ♦Jtrxx xi cx xyx xtfxxi vaTiTJxxx 
XX ) xt^' xtcxx fxsr xr^cwc^x ^■^cxt'^x xfx^rxx xxj ^f«rxl xi?txr fxxf fx’sft ^ 

fxf5rxtrxx XXI,—“xyxtfyrsl cx c^tx fxr^tx xxrx xfx^ xi cx »«ti^x^x 

xt1%, < 1 X 1 vfl^xtxl '®txt«» "^1 cx ’jrx^^xxstcw xfe^ ’®«.xstc«T'a f?*srcxx x^jxstx ^nc- ^ -^fv 

I X5X1 cxtxr^i fxfx^r^ 'bjXxI txxxt«Tt cxtx vxt 'WTx x*<i:3s*tx x^cxjx x> 5 j‘»ic'«»t» 

'« fxxtx^ ■«rtx fxtx^^ xyTfify'Si ♦tfotxyx xr'sjxt xrxtxxtxtx' ■' i 



^^irl c«r '«r5?5c<t> ^s.5r^c9i^ <2f*i1*i-tc^ 

ST55 ^C9i«r ^r?[¥iC^^ ; ’^t2rt?r ^er 'q i »r^»fT- 

:5c^ iikf%^i srm ; c^^ <tfvc»r ^t^l ^- 

artsTT^ ^msrr«ir, *1^1 «sft*rt5ri^ff I 

f^nft^l ^1 ’Tl ^»r»Trc^ II o<T^:^ ^^?jrf^5«ttr5r V \ »r»^t«^i:*iTc’^t- 

•s^cTf^i \ —c^c^sr • ’r^sr^ ^stt 'Sft'Jt^x, 

«f»f^ 3?^ II ^r?<5.'r^t^csirc^Tnc'sr^l sr^§t 

5X1 n . ’XT^TC^r'T^s .mcaftW^f*15fV5,f5T^^ l '5rf^tr>f»^tf^ 

5X C^^r^s’’ U ^<t«.-■^ar*l, '8 —vU^ 

5tfix ^r’srn^'i, ^5?i c2S^7t5f^t5‘l 5ri»iT arxr it c^cw c'5fi?[?tf^»-r-^^^^t^ 

C^ ‘^3Tg[t^'?I^f^f;UTtf^Tf^tfj:^^^C'S^^^1xrl I '^4^<s, —3X^ ^t?1 ^irf^^tc'^sx ^t^Tl I 

*5^ -^cifr '8 nc^nr ^^T«vf ^rcifT i 

*5ft5 ^:3fr f^3f6-5 I—43T\ 3?r?r>'s ^^:xr5'iL ^c^tt i 

fsr-^ >?'-f5^r?[ 2t^r-«r c?r f^fi? f^f^^r^rnr i 

'^m «»'%n arc'/fr art^^JTCTra ^f%r^ ® ^^*IT i—^t?r*i 

.i}^ c^ it^ ^f^'51't'^ ^nxta ® ^Tsr^t^ ® ‘2ftxrr*5 a ’(ftc® f^sxT^, ® 

3r.r5^:^ ferf^r:?, ?it?|si v<i't 'SJtsrW ® czfsfsr^ fsi^t^ai 

^-1*1 I <5^ ^ ? >T?^ ai:xrtf^’-»rr^ ^&c3r 3XSTM, vr*^»frc3ri ^V^' 

cvrxi >r5Tt rxr’t i ’ftxr «ttWT 5^5x1 ^c^i^r, ts^s. ® axcs^q;- 

«*r ^■^srrsr I ’5rfir?[i •ii^'^rrfsr f^^l nTc-sr^r i 

Tf fi?':5r«rrrH' 3 ’iJrt^ i ^sxt^r'^^ 'iTch'J * 5 % ?[^^1 ^Jtrsr^ >f^- 

f^iyi vs tss. jiT?!is^ 5rT3Xf5r I ^WP^n5H ^^^frsrxr >rcw*H' *(t^ «ii'¥i:TSffC'»t 1 

^‘'5r"xr:ir5 ar^»r^ ® ^c?r;r sr’^® f^c-sT^x i 

^?<!. >i?.f%:5i ^tc^ 5ri ^ 5x1, ’r’-f5^r?[ ’rc^sp'^^^sxr^x 1 ^?[t»fc?J!r 

® 'SrT^f*5lFT^^ ^'I'^xtsx I ^rtC>Ta 51^ >1^^^ f^^Tt^,r<r^ fsfsX f^T?H 

^ ‘ir^-® f^;"^?rrc®sr \ wf’«r ® fsTf^r^ firf?!'® ^^xxl ^zwt ^w ‘^r’? fSTC'^r^x, ^‘SX’? ^zitT >rf®5P^ 
^^v, f«Tr^^ W-® '^tcTS 1 c^' 1 ^c*x<x c^t ^-^fsr ^r^Ta 

^r.3x^ ^ 5 ^ ^ 5ifcTxii ^-5 ^xr i «iatxif-*5^ f?^cxr 

•‘‘c?rt7pr^?r? arr^TwpT* ®:ni:?it:5F^^ i ^q't'snrw^^t'itrwl 3^f9»n^t3(r»r:T^s i 

firf«r^tyi^ cart-^rtgr? "vtit »rit^r9T^T»nf^^ ' ^rpinx aft»t ^sr^j *r^tfirr-5rr»rt5'’ \ 

artTysl cs^t'^ arsctr xrfsTr ^tixl ■y?r sti. ®t?ri '«tt^ar -srr’e-1 ■^tir^3s?r^? -sTtHl ’fjcw 

«tt<t c-HtRr^ fiT‘^TTF> •ss.artf^^i -^rs ■jfV® -jr^r^r f^Tr^ar an joaptTf*f ’»f^ar«,ar3r aptc^r c-»ltf^ ^- 

•.9-»i'i ^ar I '«i»rTr'»Tap ^f-sT tt-;^ T^tr'y^aFTrysT—‘^ t 5 Trmajrt'n -yGarlrp®- -^rTartPi^ «*r3rt*i a-faran aTt*rt?r«lxr 

wtaTT if'S^KS ^rarnrlT ^rfcaF ararar aprtfsfarl i c-4itf^ aFaTar?- asrtaiaF aitwaar^^ 

»T»-fy-3i '^^r-ir-5 ■3F^31^j ^fyr^? aj-frar’ \ asff^t^ arf^sr^^firstxr '^car^ -^tasT ^^apasc’s ay-sarttas artf^- 
m T^artw arsr^ -^TST a^t^afT 'Wt? a^t"t5 ’*7^5 ar«.:^ar fHf^Xd ■slf^raSTTST, viiart ayfapt <sitr?r1 '^XTBl'il ■9'9¥1 aTvJXary 1 5>?5-!5 
• 3 t ?1 fV-ftar »f 3 are,: 5 r? W's^’v! (i?rf^;r c^tf afg -srl, cairap-j •«t«fTt‘n^ ^^ar^ai-^ aitcapcarar 41 ^ 

c^—car srsr^ ag^far? art^r Trfsswvt^ airifir-atxr ^vt fifar '35«.aTsr^. 1 ;r^?j— 

'j, >a. ^8 ^'01 



^3fTfc^5T c»f^, ^ifm feifVTs »r^fl5^1 “stcwj ♦tcTfJ i 

^m fwjft.»f ?#5it5r; > 0 ^^ 

^5sr ^3ft 'S >Tirc5 —c?F?9T 1!«, 'Q «jif^ 3 

^t?r ^ =n* I 3Tg:»rif?^t^ >atir >r^ «it^3i«Tji^ia 

'Q ^t^mrc^rg f®*r 3T’»r< ^r^r \ ’'irt^fifc^ c^ f^^ 

>#V 

^1 ^1 ?Tt^Jl ’^Ttcig;—ST1 «rtf%ca[ 

cm'k c^t'T ^ ^^c^c-5 c^ 

SIJr>T«.fSE^t?l 5Pt53^,f5p^ f®?! <£1^^ C^tvT - 

■^\ f^sr ^csrrs fsrf^^ srg[-^?fl ^rc^rx ^?f^tf^ csTvtt%f**r<i ^^t?r ^t- 

?Tt^i JIT'Sft’Ji-?tw «rTf^«ttc^3T^T?i f»rf^^ c^rf?^ 

grc^^ >8 n3r‘i«n:?r3r ^ ^^T^ ’wf%r^ 'S «2ftsit*ix f^, ^‘^rff^f^i « 

v£f5fcT^ ^-SJH ^^r»T ^w«. ^tw?r I <Tf'a^f?i:^?r f^cT^^r-m ?n^7i 

^^rr^rt, ^ 1^1 ’®i‘®^ ^Tf^f^rs ^t'? ’5i«*ri5 's 

^T^x^l?[jpt \ ^mrsrTPTw^f^ ^rw?it^^«. cv'.-»r 

c^fc^iT's? ^<T^ cv^z'H fjlcMcJT I stT^ af^- 

T5i‘ 3Xtfsr^1 ’T=T^5?tii 'sr^sr^ ’sr^r 

CJI fsTf-ar^sl 1 ^ sxfT \ vflt «Tf '^- 

?r*r5^'*-f^'^ra ^jpT's feTf»r^r^5T'« 

ift^^cTj^x ‘2fift5xi i5«Jirr5 ^^•- 

^?X1, ^ 5 ^ ^TXl ?^t'® ^tbt^Tiin^t ^mt^iTi I fsr^T’^-^1 
f^litC5X’Sf?[ ^1 f=fWtJTWt-^ JItU^5TJ^X -^^1 

'2>^Tc?. iflJTT ^^i«!.^ -sr^ \ f^-mtz^^ ^rrs^sT^-^^ JiJ1«lxtf^^ c-s^:;- 

>1^^57513 <3 'Six^a n1%^i1 ■®it^^fir^35rc«r »2ft^ ^'!. jf?F®T ?JT«rri 3 ^- 

>131^’? 5p5tt^ ^I^TII ^ SICVTT I cif^i:^:- 

vr^ir^^'8 *rT^?®T^^x J^?r 1 ?[f^ jit^^stjjfx^^I «s ^- 

sz'^n ^z^^ ^cer »a^*- ^f^fjns 1 f^-pt^pfcr^i-'S jit^t^t^^x >i'’-.f?i5TS 

C^flrs I ^ 

*1^ jr3r-3T“.fi5^t3-'S *a^ fsTf^xitc^sx < 

* 'srvTt'^^ 4437 '«f%rTf?r ^Fft^rn 3f^j?^tf??*f«, ^f*i3ti <Ft?3T,—TI?T'^ iir-^^cijsfYjT 

■ '9 ^?rf»r^ -jFrtT^-stir <a3rt <iisrnt?rtc*i >« i ^trrtnj? ^rtr^ 'Sff^. 'f'-ir?! - 

.^TT-NStir^r ^s c3TtJi fVn- ^sTT ^ftrtfir ^^Tar, 'wrarjlaTT <str% ^ ’tpijrirjr? tbsi i 

t Jpr^'ffwiisr^c'sftarjr >Ttr3R ^PTrjFsr—“^ann:»tr^ c'sfHTir arTw«i '^vn^ -^f?- 

■sttsr f^fVxri <o^t 'wnrar^ 'S'^^rrf^ afiT *aBr^t»t 1 ^ari ^1^is -^tc? c*r 

Ti '«RTf3nm:tr»tV^r tffTisT^ Ti airr >flr?? 31 ^ 1%f^ ^e, w-jjStr^’jpl 

«i*r5 '»it'?T?r 'w^arr^ f?rw«t3r*’»her1 » ’g i^i w ^■hgV^T'Sf'sr'-) ^srtfn < 51553 ;^ 1 

t c*f»tt3if«^ar^ artrr^ 3r^«f5f%^ ;—^tTf?r sir® ^<pi 

’Trei ^rsri^r^ vs 1 

§ »F^ farfvrsjtr®, f^f?f Ti-wimp^ 3r9j%in axt^r^p ’^tr^r ^rfar 3pf?r5ar, 'iltijt?- <5itUT? 'a ^KTtrf^sts 

f?3j;i:?? sr% fjrf^^Tl 'S csfl^ cwr’^ "btsi^ »i»»tf^i'5 '3 ^j^ws 1 



T 5 Tr?rt^f^ STTf^T^ JET^ tpfer^tC'^ fsT^iSF^T ^T^1 ^rxf^^t- 

l^'STTt^ ^fST^TT'Q ntCII 1 ^JtfTUm; Wf^WC^T’— 

f?rc»f^^s ^cpf!r*r ^fn?? «2ft^iT«»' > 

^rvfTt?r ^1 *rmjt ’STrsra 'S tssr^if^^S- aprc'csa assr^s <iiap ^^sr f^r- 

i?, < 5 t 5 i ^ra^acfa wt%«i ‘SfT^t'J i 

» 

>ii^ 5 fis?r an^tfi srrf*T^ ’a;f 5 »rf 5 V^ <jsi^ -^I-jipI wtcF s 

»ir^%arttaa faanr f^rcar sn+s aifaa faaca ^ 

•c-¥a ^tH^-'S ^an-JT^ ^c?§, ^s^t^^rrca #1Wpfa caftiT >8 ci^T^T «r^ ^ir^c«ia 

’^^sr^t ^rarcpfa ^rt^s cac^^ arci^a-—^‘■-^^f«a <sr!itr*f^? ^a*Ma faa?^ ^s- 

»i‘T:?, farJTa‘1 isrfsr^^af a?r?^ 'S aaq'a^?! arfa'^ ^ 1 ?an:' 5 ” i vc-sra^l na’^a 

faratcaa aaanr '8 ta 5 r^c«ira v^ap^spapj^ tfafT^r ^^tra af^«r, ^ca®-. aprats^ fsaa a^^a aa?a- 
aa a‘i.’ 3 t^af faa^a-snr^a ^Ta*rjar^i \ 

. ^ta^acaa ’^ta’? ^tfoc^aai faaaRa- 21 ?' f^faatc^a \ faai?ia-ifcaa '^afsra 3?8a 
iT^fvr afa^aa asa aa-i -^r® ara®^ aa, fa?^ f«?a <2J!:ar^ »2rBr5^a5 fTi:’*faa faa^a 
.::? 5;^ ca fa^r® '8 aia’^if*^^ ca aas aia^l faaca >±fi:at«iT i ca a^ aa^sr 

^?r, ^^5a^ v£ja5c«t c®a3r atax ^ra.aral ^ ats, fas-^ carta faa^ra a^ pssr -^135 
^ii^^arca aia’?! •^csr a1, ®t^7'8 ^ at 1 faa^tai atatai^s a^.f^^ta-^c^a ■5fta>*r;ar ai?a- 
^fa-r?n cartas aea an«rri »<iaA:®5a a^c? • faca’tatfa atf^ca ^«. aa^ fa^t^ 

a^:^- <i:ar ara^s a^Tar ’^T'tar a^a ^T^l «tma ar^aatcsa 1 ^caa? faa?ifa 

ssKYii ^jra^ Tc?r faa^ta a®'8 ^firfa^ ^^aTC' 5 ,—"^tai aracai tsarijs 'c»fiaa ai a- 

fafa'g, aracal ai aac^a c^ttaar^t 1 q^tatca? acarsi 'SisT's ^3 «g;<tT?:«ia aca-'S tsjai- 

«*^ca ^-3 —«Pf® aca^r^f^ <2fiat«ir, 'SPf^ ^ziit ^cat ^ai‘) ata/ i 

ar^c«i >8 a^ ^r^tca faa^r^l aa^jat®! arf^-^ a-^a <3 ^ntJi^aicg arts! f ^ ^tcscs, 

®*rTC^?rr'8 ala’ll atca arta; ®raat arcaraj^ “^pps'^r^ facar^a^ 'Sp't^caa 

. 3rrr7>* c7»T-7rat. «a?. ^ir-a 5iT?a ‘£t:*)a! af%¥l ■ fsfk ca «sn:a[ 'wTjf?. 

•v/»T -sTir-Tfa-3 faTKr^ atfaatraa ^tyra aia-a fa^taral, va«£ia ^vffa fa-aTas^rrca.- faw,- 

crra^raa frrrt’aratana fac»rsf a^ai \ 

t ifitt ■STT f^arta-aa a^.Tt’tcata af% ♦tfa^saa fawjtaflT’rrfiraE^^P frafaa 1 >a^ ai’^ara ^aa-^rsr 
ff^a»;7:ara la’rata-r'r’a a^*r*Taj a«.ai:aa aaaj 1 ^lata^l cata aral atilra »jrca ca ^fafa*ircaa *p 3 mT»fi 
■ai'n-sr'asa c-r^f^csra \ acaa >fifc«ian faa aral atif? atc^ra ata af%ai aya-^ra a-faarc^a 1 

5. r -arT^ta 'S '3sttyrf^«5^raTta nlma atfaarrTjsra, Caai apfaa a^atT^i as®, ajaara 

<5a'®rrf^ ai assatra.—atarara araata art'® a;«-.aPlTra '«rarr»r ^itfas *r 4 »ft^^ ’^^c, 
a3 anaTT ^r^raaari^arc'^ afa^ » awrf^ ataraya araata art^ cata fac-ra a<ivrca 

■3rf »f oef-atf^a ai a«ay ar'^, ’atai '«rt% «sratffla isz^ aiffa >« aTais^.—atata ata*t >a'f ca 

-anta^ 'wra^ aaa <« far»*raas3 cataa ^aj ara*i laay ^«5 ^t^at^fra '«-f^il <a^ «!faas ca ^rigsai ■§?- 
■57^^ aca-fta'iTa ^ra a^ra 1 aycaraa fW w, ^faai. ■<5. ^ 5^» . 

t ^rai fa-anaai >« aTrsFr-arfa ♦tifta «ifa^Ta faainiF -wfa? aaa jk^ *»?Pf»T <»rf^ra 1 

% aag-at afwal '« at^fnatfa «t^a®>ff oivsr x^aatf^ ata»i- ^lasta TJT^a apa vs atrRar^faara^ 

aaa ^ 7 ^ ^srat^f i^t'^ra ca apwrtry 'aq^aca* a^-f%a*ar afaatT^a t 



ie/o 

I ^"Tc^rc^r (^t?t^) n ^^naf —^ >^r-5g arc^ 

^t^WT ?tC5?T - msTT I VStt-^Wl-T^ ^C^lTt»r^ STtf^TC^ST l\ “^^Tt- 

f^c5ti:'<^ f5r?ir“^ T^srl ” (^fsrair ii '»r»fTt^—'Q ’sr/^ii ■^\ 

^f:C5T t?nai farcai-^sri ^Tl apflT^T'S aPS itw \ ‘'a3s{% aa;5T®(T5Tl'!s f^?:?l-r’'<l ?35 

^■*f;c^ \ t52i <2rsTr«i^ ^c¥it^V>f *sr^f^s^rai’’ (arrr^ ^r-^f^as-t) u ’sr^f^ <3 

^zvT c«’fC5T arc^u t?5T^«)r ^v, c^^csr «Hl»f%-^ ^«1srt*lT i >8 ^tsr^fr 

■ytz^ I aret^t^ i 

fqr-afsf^’’ U '»I>rjt^-»3T/^ arCVTT ^tar^T ^^C5T ^^TCafT art^l arn^r ^5T- 

-f 5, ■;5i?fWtc3rir af^"ft3r “^msTT fari:»f^c^rra$cvrr ' '3f^7T- 

9f'—f^tsf fg-^cai >rt»rr^«« -iJ^^ f?rvr <?rtf^C«T, ^tartar«1TC^^l fVc»fai j “45- 

ijfis f^ wTar^tsf^sn ^JTTHtfn ^afl w^rs”—"^tc^ *rtartaf^ 5it%ri 

?ri «r!faifcsT cart i 

3T^?r fir?^R--irc^ ar’Jj^rcan* »r^»r srir, jt^st >"^ct 

f^ar?:?i!:^8 sr^r i—fr^cai fsTT^rcwn f>i^m 

5T^ ?T15^ car 5f^ Cifip^ ^SfCTtHC^Caf ST^C^Tif '3 

si-:5?:^rTf >2fC-tf>^C^If t fsT^iT-51^*7^ '2f^t?r ^^5 C^TtTg[>lt^?l "5:^] 

^iv c5r!<ii:^ ^c-srfSi^^, < 11 ?^ costf^^'SF >51^ f^c^fcar ^> 35 ^ ^srr 

ar.TT wftai1?T sr^c-^jfT^mca —Tfw, f^fk^rl, w?rt^'S a^rcar— 

^acwc’H I ^®r '»rf?rc»fc^ arnR-f, iStt^r^ iSfzvu^ f^- 

1%?^ir-5fc^ arr^’srTf^^'® « 'Sr^fer^; c^T^r 

c^Tsr ^5csi5 ^?rl car^ ^arc’^ ^ 2ft^ i '^'«p 

ca:5rr,»f?[ *rs»rj^ g;^ sstzw’^ '& v2f«rr*r ;—^caf»f35CTi?i sr^ ^t- 

•»?t?f ar^t'S’TTS I 

-^ZTi^ ^Z^i '2fW‘tT,—apT^ ^as^tcn^ wf^ei^^tan fsfT^t- 

■*^51 ia?> ^'t^l ^9. ar^T^nr zwz^ ^aHt^r f^T^ST ?‘f%»T1 -^TsiT artarT I rs^Z^Z'^^ 

tSfsfcT^ ar^5T •^fnr ar^c^i^ ’?c^ fsT^t’^^rr^ 

'mr*! ^^5,-caP^cT ^Z^T r*T^t’^?lT?[ 'ai9f?r1 i'Vaa’l ST’^ 

^ ^^TlTC-g;, C'Sflf??! faT^t^lII ^‘35^ f^rfsT^ 

iSfTTT ^<5. tjerf^ ar*jJt^ ^asaT:5[ l 

vot oa^wfaff f%C'»JC^ aril’s '2fCTf*f 

■gear grti^ f^f^iraras I—‘®tg;5 [gtaTt*'f^, ^i?5t5 art^r^, rsrsfsTifffras ^gf^rcst- 

fteg’^a >3 'Sf«?ta5 *ag- gfarert^^egg fggti^-ast- 

'«g ^£f^1% f%’5t^?rfg ^z'Sf fgc*fcg 'Q grar^^t i f^f^^l^srcwcM arg^tc'fTSPi gt^ri— 

♦ 'WJ51 gi^TTi fir^trarg *>11^ eg ’^r:i?e»r ^srrgg gsft^g ^^4 g'f'car 

■^tgrf 'sjf^^ar ■5211 gfa, g'jari 'agrstggtcg »T‘=*f;^?rg firfga ss fg^nsegg gt^T ^**' '*tartt«i ^ gg. 

^tg-xr ^*1 X5«. evttg;^: gifg g^rg gt^:’:5T 'grf?n '*fart«i gf^gi gg \ '•rfHir ^nfg 

g^g ■« giTg gsfsvf^rTgTrfrg xaiTg^iT^ ggg’i a fggrt^ ggt'« ajg 1 

t ■^g'sg^'g 'srgrgVr^’Tg gggtg gf^>'’.^f‘g orttg"? cefcg*f gf«r'3 1 gg^^'f'firgg, canpjrl^'g gtegg 9 
<®tosr»Tg^ ‘cggfg gegg, cs^gtg *f=«r gf%«t g'^eg? ^gn:^ 1 

t ;r^^T--cg^.fg. sr. 'f. ty.x ^ . cg:t5T . gi, m. 'g. » 1 gf^'. "ai. 'g- '»’• 1 -ag.c^T^g fg*s ar, -y. 'ai<t,& 'ai»i 



'Q (^)» ’rt cw^?r ('©) it^'S ^sfcw- 

I »rcw^ arrsiT-—^f»sttc«ft‘^t'mc?5 ^8 

ftcunm 5T¥ar*rthr3j'm (s), f*(<m^ t^vrf|jf»r^ i—(^< t<!. 

^^laimtcjr) sTt’rfrrr, ^f^^^mm{<t), « ^’5’^f?»TT»r(^) t^c»r^ ^narmri ai^tst^ <«ri?- 
cH ^rc^SC^rtc^) ^tf^, ^Tis^ f5r<?r t%^, c^Htfor (b^), 

c*fc^T^ f%5r vSfcTfc^ ^2fi5fffi^ -3? carf^asrsi fJT^t^atir ^f«Tf»n5 1%c'»f^5L 

Sf-S lE'S’ETtC^ >8 ^’Wcvri f?C'»f^5^ aj:® if f^C»fcar —^=31^ 

3^ €<3^ ^^fjf^i- fV?r*f^ iRc^ ’5rt?^,^«rif‘^ ^t5 f^rsi- 

ar^ artarr, «ij?\ r’i^t’^?it?i^ ‘«tvrtaTT \ cw»f 

^’apw %Ti ?nsF9rTij ^t5tc'®'8 'at'TtarT,— 

5rtar?p 3 ^ »2ftart*in c^^sr ??? ^srcwc”^ afjii f?TO(v)^ir^ f?;;'*f 

f? f%^C^ '8 »rf‘?f;| ar^ST an? f*?^t^3‘ra f?’T?T*5- 

{ii) f^^t’Pill ^Tf3^tf^ arc^ l f?«rTt^ 3^ (Wt^'St’r) ^a;r^?T^ar ^"5 

I ^^^^1 arc^iJ ^1% ajf^j \ C^T 

f^^5^ vQ f?c^F5rl ‘3*rt‘t ‘‘tgar^ <t'Qc?r ^fgairii^sr 

art^ft3«t -sttf^ClH afC?, artarW "spar^y-J vg I 'Wt?r*c^5^ far^^RT?! 

('.) ‘ft^tw?-3t?P?’—aff% f%?rf5'^ 1 

&'S~5 ■5n?3 f»f«nTT*i wrt^itsti t ■pc'O’tf^r fsrts?^ .5J^ 1 

{^) vfi^ 5f^ fsirar^'2rft'® I 5rT^?t?r f^rarf«i wt?r «jtsi^ >sn?-3 ^rsis 1 

JT^n .51=9 f^rw?r vSfw ^firiri fstfarntrs anftf's 1 ’itTf^ ^rifsr ^T5*nf« fsrar fs^^fip- 

c^t?f cTfi^jrtsT 5irsr^ Ttcit ^fjr^ar; ^ *r*f ^ sit? ’t^pr^sr ’«if5^ ^rr ?tT‘S‘'‘'i ^■- 

f. •?. i» 1 

(=) c^-Ti ^-5 =*5'S Tr»far ’^’aS^ ^t'siTfs^rT:^^ fii^ fSirai^ ar1si 

-^51 -^1^7j c^ir Try arfait^try art ^• ^ r g ?r atty 1 dar^^j 

^ <y. '3 '.» I 

(«) ‘siw5i‘^:f??^T^'—W't? ^nysr-nt^r ?t9ft?r art^tfaitc? 1 

>S^?T9ri ^tsf-sfr?- 'asfSfT, wtJr^ ^TTST ?rw=5-( C^T»r ^*tT stTCSI'??' aitrar ^rS; “s^^P 

,y»fari-5 ^^ffjzv ^f5^-977 (:5"^^T C.^t^T . ^1. f, ’J, ><» I >i> Tf1; ’^» ■^. li) I 
^^•5^ 5r-ffT::^t^‘rrt^ ‘!>-.tf?-s?tt^ i 

(-») •=*^ f*>t> f giy. 1’ ctf Jrt5^==«t ^15 1 c<Pt5T J3P5 ^rnr?^ at’? '«if3»nr tit jit 

,£,3f? '®j?r5rt^ :??Trtr?r cn =3t-5i :srtf^^ ts^-w 3 ^-it^ «isff«, W(%*i on-rsf »f-Trf3T 

fi^»gT5r? s»r*fj 'srr^i vzrrirT'j i t?;. ^'. ’^- ■?. » i 

(») 41^ 5n?’sn:^r?p f^r^t^pp.-'^'^i ‘SPst^^p^r cw^ ^fsr^ 

I '«'?■ ^t5?‘^Trg ^«r^, 'wsr'^?r -rfTl '3e^ »rtarar^tar f^r^rtBr 

=37^, c^c*r?r f^r'i^ at^t^farr i -a^ iipr^fT^ ’Ktw'^—^^tr^^rtsr, ^3r ^?5j:t?r, vo^tt c^rn 

t^-^r ^«,an5Trt?r i >a^? -st^ (^rt^l '»rtrif»rpg7rtT:?^ "Oif^ «ftf%t^.) 

^wj?rrr5Tj >*r>rt5i f^'^ntrsT ««ipfsT'3! i >£iaTj:^r@?r fV’Sf. ar. ■^. j-!»'« ><1 t 

(s) ‘^T5J'3!!t?ar«r^‘*r’—irrsm 5ir=??- ^ ^f’l' i aJ’f^ ■^TP'far •artar 

•arms I vaiTt ar^tp^r aT«r^?SC»t arrzpr 1 'aparj aiinaf 'Wtrt? 'S cert^rf^- 

'JTTfV i 

(V) ‘c?artfir’—c-ysrtfariP^ ^»fhpr??r f%?rfVT5 i .stir ^siTrar^ ^ -^tz^ «tt5>at, wsr^P 

^csr^ jar^ ^fwf#r^ <wir5i^ c*pr»f 9STfg^-3 i 

(s>) "ff® »rtcas?- '*tt?r 'wnrar-^ '« t?^’!P*ij ;f'^^t i 



^^1irl 

iTtcigsTj ^Tut^t %^us^ fi^fir^ ^^t?i *1^ ^?r*i 

“^r?! ^i^PT «if5r»«T ?pc*t ^f^^rtcfsr i ^cw .^ifcwc^r f?c»f« ^ ^j^- 

* 51 ^ 5 ^ 5 ^^ W 1 •srmfwr^ \ ^Wcn ^t?i 

^^^-Tr?n:sr5 srst^^, »r*,fiwp^ .wtf^^, c^f^sT c^tsr^ H’a 

•r*tfir Tfm^r’f ?[^c^ f^T sr^ >«f^n»r ^ffayrc^sr 1 ’^«r T^m^rc^fn apfi? ^<i*i =Ff%- 

firc^JT \ -sTTinF^T^; 5ri[ ^ei snr, ^ ^-nrf^ir^p »ftc3ra ^a?^ 

»r^eT^ '«ft?r 1 

f^trrmr5»»^a ^-^r sri ^f%r^ ±r> 

3it«tT I c^im^ fr^nr %\TiK ^ ^*p5?T^5T >9 ?'15»ifc=r? f^a, 

ia^twi ^t?rrrtr3 TT^Ttf’HP *rc^^ isafvs ’fc’^r ? ?9Trt5'5 

Tfni^r*5ttr^?r f^iFc»i5 ipc^tsti i ■^^rrrc^p Trf?rf^‘('iiTrTr ^wzwch ^?i?t^T cn 

^■551^31^ 1 

• ^fit^'BTh::^ c^r ■»rrfiT?rt?f^ 9T^? ?tcwT '»rf%fir^ '« 

^f^TTf^msT, c^t»f -^a f«fiT-^ c»J^ ^S.s’TiP'j firfii fw? ?twatwf-<« vtcsr f=??r^=!K f^- 

\ merj’T^ 3Ttn?p yttit «tTff a'srata •«tsft*iT c^fTfirsfarf^rs ^tTlir srt*it%:5 'sjtzt^ **- 

fVr^itfi»?p^ fi^zV-^ > '»«v4'a<tb^ -^1) i ^mas^ei^jrtsr ■^'Sal ■ar'g- c^ Trtsj^rtf 51 ^ <!i<; *4 

3n^c^l>3 Hsjtrtrm -^^ai'stati:^ stT*! -srafasi^gsc-n ^•^irrc^. c^s^ni *i-4r?j ^fac* 5T-i 

f?trTT?' >rsnra?r '5JT?r'«n^ 'O ay^af^nsfjl •« ^raa -<tv a -»* ■^r<i:'«rH ^*- 

3rt:^i ar^’ti ?’t»t? ■>Tt*rT ■?sth f^ra^sTtfanff “^a ^n i C'tfr-^a ^ir^sTifTtC-n? cs^j -s 

^^t^at^-siras ^^T’a^t'sr? ^s artr^isr 1 

t ?‘5;5i*jf3r sra-aY'n’rt^t f^c^'ST,—w^tta’rti ^fsrai t? ts it;r<j .'i .2i:=.f-E- 

c-ffTr^ '»i ST’S" 'irrat«tT.^a* fir srcs"^ 'jata ^rasw k-^ ^■'^■sr T^r.'^a cVi^'a nn^-a^ a'W -Jiif ♦. 

^fa'ttatcif? afstTr^r'aa, ^rnsyi'wasj ^fnrsr'a at'al '®T5T‘f‘\ ^ijrs-'i-^f >i*»i::ilT5 >,-i.'-j 

'siTfMt "S ^nrf*^ la'a’aa!, aa^ fsa-atfa 'aisn^. aia*^ at>cT 5^ 

'5i^fw*r'Strast?' ara'srcirsr acaj 3 r^ aTa-yr? taaa^ 1 ^?f4i*ia csffaa ar^ya aiya -•• 

»5;t^faanr3r -vra '« ^ftfa^ftc:^ cirTi^a ^^jfefaaraa 'ai!*j-^.‘-^ ” 1 f%%a a’''■-* s ca^r-fiai- 

c?i5 wearH^anrca^jr i^aaastar, c^aai fVfa atgraa aT^c^Tcaa r^?:^a .A-? f^-r '^a .af>;ifi h^zL-^s 
3Tfr® (flipTfaca a>fjatfifr®ta',—^•«I^f«^ f*rtr?T»1a. a^ra‘-a ns tsTs^Tw^ ^i^ia ^s^areita T'trcia . ^'•.■^.?<i 

^a«aT carair f^aa’^a*! , acy 3Tta’^«i a:<rcy ^>.- 2 rat*i ca -«i8n«^ 41 -v^c^ 

to-as 3Ttc?r ai fa^-T ^ftcar ^s^saicwraa "^aa,—'3-«,aa-<r-:iei'Ta asati: * f-^fw 

cafaraf^ atc»j? tfracac^ffsri ^T^al 9{tfa:c<a 1 ca-ter. if. ^:. -f. •^. 1 

X artf a^^ca a-y^'^^fir^n-^caaaTtfa fsa^tfa aa; cat'a afa'stc^a- •'«»fT*' aTa^steia. f^a - 

wt4ara^, <« faatfrsaffqa I ^-mar aia^T'-ia ■si^aTra'S s aiaai-s ysai’j’^yaai - 

c^'5 ■?arr^y^7itc^a '»rf,atfa^ aaarw, i>:«j ara^ ■^ffaraa^ esfr^a arcya a-^ja; ^ ji=? yy-U'^ 

v3 tftt'^’faaT^ ^yas '-sTv^ftaTf^a; af.aal 1 faata^^^r'^a Nsrciia: faaa iaa-ra 

>51’?, ca?taian:^< ’^t^esr^ afaai -ifiTs 1 <a“?'5tzr’? v«Ta i$tae, -sufay aya 

'Sirv?r aas ^ ns at^j aTT-»rTr3 y sale's ^7: asreae^f tsr^fei's ac?, fa-^'E: aia^'2 itvrT»;'S 

«at Tsiaj'3-s ar"? 1 —a«n ^taa iti^rj:^® -atrya s cat'llcitf'^fs ai^a; 'Si'^ ala's ae^i a:-='- 

Tffai'^■sal y?r'$c^,va^7- latai '£f'rfr'*tta ‘s^if’sichar's ci?»f’!’a aia'^ta '«ai:‘) Traiif^yfTstc^a -^fmiJiz^'^ 1 
^TSt—>rtr^eay 'Sic-^a at.aTi.^ ^lar. ca^al'^a aicycaa «5ic’?a's<ateifa 'S't-q-.'-n 

’ifPea I 



'srt^^ ^n«tn ts^'ter^irr?!^^ i5^in .^1 <«nj« .^^cfT'S irnrsyTc-ns ^- 

^ ¥n<rn Tf^?ri ^^cer?F ^^nenrrcsir « '«ft^“ 

csirj lyc^Jr •art«rrf*Hfr ^ff «r*JW !f¥l « »4iwc*i'9 «r* 

*rt*t 5rr?^aii-5\ m, .c^^«f ^ft?r -^fE^ Wrsr^'ciTii «5r**« w- 

fw, ersr in i ^iri^n ^^r?5 (^f^r .«rr^f^cTc^?f ^ ^rro f«if^- 

??Tc«5ir) i 'sy^T^ fsT«? ^vT^r 'arcsr^ wr ^:?r-«r fs^c-ar-s -pj^TsTf^^ 

»rr^?3r «r?:95f.-:iiT ^fsTp^r^s i ^‘wm f?c??iri ^t^r 

»r3fr«T ?fic-^ jrrt^rrr’s \ *n:^'Cc?r?r'^l^ '« ng §1^^ Wr»rvTCjJ5 

^iiTTif f^% ^ ^«. I trr5^i?r irrr^rrtc^ 'S 'Q 

sTc^ir, c^i? ^Wcirt cwf’^r'srrr^iT «fl*r^ cstt^t inr =n « 

VTir^rc-sts ^9^ ^na ^»fa 'artf^ « fT^rT^» >€t l^^l- 

tintxfnv f^csw,. ''apsin axr^n « ssm^^ta faprc^? 

fa^^5 arf^xJTc^iT < »n^ait «rn? .srv^#ta >f^ aff^xrtr^rirtagsr c^a«T c^rr^r ^^Tir 

U^zTf 3i^:«<t 3Ff5irrci53r i ^art cir^r^RT sTts^n ^?Ta '®r^tc’< «rnr^'c-*fiT 

■$t-^r?i ^Tir^ta 'Str9 sftt, .«?v « a’^-^fc^ra Trmxrc^a «at*iT*iTi i ^a- 

-5[+^ c?r aECTiT«rrf=r tswwi a^n^’^c^xa arsxm 5TTf*r^ ; 

^-,7.T-T?iT r.r"? sr^'^rmmMTTTXT ^>r5 ^Jr ^n ^^casr, carar^ri ^aF-»#«i]r-tl-ari 

frf:jn a®ai ^gai src?, ^tftr <tr^w»lia ferfa^i ^tcafsf ^tai ^ ^vs ^n • 

wr^!j^>rrj«-#i rawTtat5’’pt1%« »aaf farf-^ratc^jx i 

? wTfi-^c^a vaar^afi t%f«r^i vt^trs, ^ari -cssptsr^rcaa 

^-5 3T^i?^ .•2fr?T fsrc^, ‘a?^ ^rnrT5^s^g ^c^rfrr^ i • 

sr? 'axr^ cwc^f '® <a*r® facasr 

<-i att>T ^3T:*<Tr a? 5rsi:3fa ca^aat »aap tafCTfcM" ’itia ajai![t^x» 'Q cT**fT^ca 

iTi I nU'-^ 9fr-5J^- -sTCR-T^^ ^arsTTWaii m^rr ac^, 

3T^vr'-^»i ^1 faani sjctf'^a fira^iT iTc^a a’S'S ataT, ^tai sr^tc^i'^i 


. vfrr' ^rrrr^ yfs'^ ^ c-*tv ^z-a i2}t ^-.fr^^- .-^rffi:^, ^^T^ar, «rH—f^rsr 'sTra •prsrap asf^fll- 

cs-^. fl-? ? «i.*rtr^«=T sr-5-rT-V^r5t'=3;atza 'Stc*r<p v£fT:^r»r ca^ <sta fjrc**i»r*f *«l ly'S >« aT^’sa^ astaT- 

<!-« 'ovf j^T'-'r, - - # . . ^ .... 

w.^nfti "TT^ftr ^-*r .jetr-c-n tfr'-«r'?f. -§i-]pai 's^T^rarfa aft at a asimaT 5^ataf«i 

irr-s^ rs^f. Tf^rtft^ za^. mt itarar-i--, j 

, vs^c-fz'f fa^tsra-st^a. f'faWfs^i'af*!. vTTa^tafVTyrafJi, ^earaf*Tf9f»r©, fmwaa-.. 

>ri7 •''•y. *3 »wa'?<Ta5/l’*5 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ < _ 

, -fsTt^spa:, -?r<fin:‘iTa-r. f^arti'zrr'^a. faii'yfaap-i 

« ^fctfz-n-fii-jr^a:. ay o^tfif. 's ata^y i 

«• ;3f^!fy“5 3iZ7f7r>*\^- 


iv) Tflf^^ 


.-fjT^t’^a'it aty'^y- yy^r^r-’^fa « 


(■j'^, pfi 'fT?!! ■^TZ^f -' faTtaspy', at^'^y* 3 yy^^.sify^ty ^ ^ 

'=51® latz-st -fa^ryp?!. afyzty, ^f3Ff®=3^i 3 ^ , 

4iTrjr ^-iS -T^^cy ^yf<r zyf'iz^ -^’i* ytrra >3n r cat-a 

acaT fycfy^y^ -5;^y f^c-ta ynr’f f®? <*fzaz*t 



11*/® 

t' •’wrf*t5 ctc^ 3fc^ c^srf5r^?r<F ^ <ctr«»f ursrr 
cw^?t ■3^ T V Jf^r^tl ^CTf^trir srnxr »rtsrr*"i ' 

vf^®t?r .1JCM7 <grc*fg1 sw ®tTfir»5 ^ 

>ri .ij7^. '«n:«i^l' ctf^Tsi^ (^ ^CTi) »wHc®r^ ^rtsTT i 5:TVr 

>t#^cwc’ 4 -af'rtr .armwt i ■ "W^f^ ’■ftcst ^^•,— 

^^Tf«T 's-t'53r' <5 wwv ^srr^»rnr « <rc^ car ’jeer 

^*5 ^tsf5Ti >8 wf^^i '2ic«rc’^ f?c‘»rcar 'srtfw, « *n5 f«tf<*f«Ti « ^^(icst ^«rr- 

3RC-!t I ifl«f?Sff f%TtI"?[«»T’Ttfar^ W^^*rrt.aTl, ’«nfCTr^^r»fC®rf9'2J^^ ^T- 

»rt5't-’^T?r p , 5rT^#t ■^c^?r <o^t. ^^farcar? 

>»t*rr3«t ^JV9 ®rg?s sni,—w^grarttii ww ^’sr \ 

^r»r^ 'wrt5 'fl^-«rrfiT 

cJT ^ ^3 c>r srt^ (■’J. -'O ) 1 

'»f?<C*r!:r^?l fTa?TT«iC?T?I ®rf©^5^ fW-nTfarfal^sF * 

m? >5 4 ^*r ^iiri f^rf'Sf^ 4?^ ^arttwi ?f^irnf5 1 

af^?Tf5f:^.:^ ’^JTcri 8 ^ —W^f- 

?tt^r f^«rrt^ arTtr»ft3ft?r sr^ 's ^setwre^m i 

^«T^2Tf<3^^c3p?i ^i?^T?v5Ttfaf \ ^sfT’sniajst ^ arr*R«j>wH, •!rrnr’T=«^’^ 'S <a^§ti5; 

»f^?T; er’*^ar5jr^ ^’n’snp ; |s^ c^tf^r’^rKT ; ^- 

srr^ii TsrTcafc’f ®r?r5[3TaT-2J^T®r ; 5rr?^a^?Ft3[; ; 

•sf*i <t;^» «rt^5 3 ^TT*r^ >3ir1 Hi, .a=Tt c^r»i.ar>F^'« CJT;^sri:^^ tsoKc^f ^fwfar® Tfn ?Tf% r 

«SffrT«j59 <c't’ 3pf ^8-!» "VV, tftvt^rsi '»rt5t^ vs fV- 

^Tt« Tcar^ f?r^¥^ ^srt'S 'wtt^ ; »Tf?t^ cwv*f r5jr*mf ^iPt^f^'Wnrr^'s t 

• ^«ri «>rjt:^ai artryc^?" fafir^ *rt^»rT^ir srt: '«‘»rtar^s TrPiif«» CTrc»r5 f^Iw ^^rW'S 'sfsptc^ ^t<rtir*t 
f^jrcff. ’«r«rTi ^T^<fY(r snnr ^sd^fV^ ('aisny^^f^iR) Twev^ftv *srrt5T^ sre^? «smt«i 5 x 5 >3 wf*f« v^- 

'Sfsrn Tircw^Phr sr¥‘*Jart*» cif»?hr grc»t '«i«ft«. C'nt’^ arfsTi» 

fVi^ ?Ft«^ 3rwc*r»f1ir 5f^'«itt«i firf^trtr ’5 ch»"*^« »sr»rtt«j?r 'Jstt arf^rr,— c^i:^ 

'«pst^r fvsr -fifi t®]%jrtT3T^ 1 %jtt?rat 'srstn ^c atpfhr srhrjF i 

vsrf^ :»r?rca^j 5 rt&^ artr^^? f«f^?r ^mtTa fd9 '«<Pt»f ■prrtt^, c^ c^sr f%r»ni c»r»fhr v^- 

Kr»tr3 ^ ^rtulir'i m '»rflrg»-« fSr^rgr ^t^ c y cy c^y ^Hry-tW «trf? »firtrt«i ■yfand 

yf??f; fyirtryy i «-»t c^y cy*fVy ’arf%rtnr‘w «£nytf%« «*rr!t?r Ti ^a^ vjiT ?? vstarr*! 'srypf^ stcar y 1 yt- 
fjyc^i IVy cwyts jaryy *«yt*t vSHf-fy < f-f^ !tlrgy \ 

t yyyarrt'^^ytrw y^yf ^yt?yiir ^»t?r fy'?? fiif^ fyryyyt?^ c^fystt-Jt ^fyulryy, yapw f>yy y^rryr 
«rf%’:?ry mf^ fyr^y yryttyfy « ynrsi <«^t^ ary yc^ ,ijy- cy »*rRj^1 cyty 

■yy ■®‘5t s 'sy^r^yp 1 

yfaryn yt^yrey fSrf-irs -lEtir y?:^. w?? fyyry? dwns ystyfyyty fyyfyy 1 

"Bitry cy ^y| ywnRsc’sy y^'«yy»vry airyy ywr i y y ctrcf «o5y '*fyty «rlx^ cy y <B ' ^ 'i > fgg^l yyvrtyrfyyfey 
■«£*■:*» y^yf^ f>yTf?Fy«t3P^y fVyfpy y^»(»8stTryrfy3 cyyry*y ssrr *^ yty yjyy'^yy • ipy 

«t«tryy 4sy yrt?*) cv ^nryy c»ry cwTcyy «izryy ^s ^^r^sVa -pycfly yrtyr 'S -sirMy 

fyir y4 3pry f^t^^xyr ‘y^Trfii’ yy, yyi “ y’Cyrytyf^yl y^ i ye w t yy I y fycy^»c- 

?fV«itJ: » 

t ywrty^y-Rr-ytt^ yt^i «rwr-iryry? .ay^ ^5rf%ytyyj#1 yy»cy? f^ewy i wt^styt «ft- 

yf»5^ fyyyyj 3rtf farfir^tcTpy (c^t^r^'^i.'f^. i-*) ■. yertyjf w Tf v ^y ytsrty wfyV® »ty»3-tyn:J|y ycyr^^ 

ytyturay y^ry, 'yf^Ciiy yryr sb ‘^JFy yjyf^ yfy i ^^yTyty*! cy^y*^t?r yT’^ywp#! i yr^yp ytir.'^^'’ 
y^yt? irg^y cyatytyty i 



1)0 

c<rt« ^ ffar^-^citrl^, « 

v^v[ I oiwwr 5r5[ srcir, '<defpf^ far^^sr ^ i6-»mir?r ’rc^r 

,sra[ ^ ^fsrpim ^tc^ \ ^c^ fay g i ir a irTir^r^ 'S f*rl5t^irt^ 

I ^rcJtt^r, ^tca’irir* \ ?[f^r, '9?itf^f^3tf 'xsr'^f^n trs « 

fwir^ifT<^Tf*nr t[?r \ 

^T?t’5^ ?itcwa ^^f'T »r vsrsc 

f??tTft<?c>r^t, arrc^^ws'si^t'JFCTr i ^nr?!^ 

'i\r ^fT^" ^tfat^r ^twsitir ^*f5ciT'«^it^ ir5^n »2f^r^aTi 

ini I 3TK5?r ^ ^srCTs^lr tser^H* tor*, »£i^ 'sr^^tcrrjr arR—*•«« 

«T”| ng^^^feiirai^ CWtar ar^aitc^^ fip^5 ar^?r'U5«J ^9 arT?f^ti:?r ?j?^tir e5«j farl%^ 4}- 

^ta^^cffr «a»ftar Tt 3rrw'T^r?r f*r f^^ar feictrar ^t- 

fariSF Tft^-S s^t^C^lt «2t^^ ^Z^^, '9 ^v2fmt«|T ^fef1?1 aj^^ptc^r 

^■5ft^ ^c^af I ^ f^r*c zn .*r^ «sf^H‘ xst^i 'ar’ar^T^I f?5t5^^t3[ 

I ^fST^rcafS >1^—*‘^tftf »2fn35:?Tf^9f*l <r^t3|C^ fPS’l'tsf ’ert^rarTgfl 

9 fV'rrai wttar arrar; '«rrf*icT5c^ ’^ar^^rtca ^t^tr«r?i T^^^^ 

ayf^CST ^t^tcafU c^^^ ijmr ^1 Tl'V c^ar^ ^ ad, vS^’- 3tm»ft»faTT- 

^ tVs^ 9 ^arer^tar 'srr^gac fir'rrar ^ir*iTOi ^^?jf«Tc«T ar^tc^’ipt f?35^m 

^t2n c^ vp^rarcaff «»rr?ai m-\^ wz^ 9 ^r?[t?( 'sif^ipaic’F '®r;5r^ cTflOT"! c^T'-f 
^cg an,—car ^t^ar ^Ftgar an, ii}?^?[ri5tar arr^^mair TKT^tai 

?5r.2fc^r’f '8 5VC?(§I »fl^CTf’ft?r *sf^rf^?r 5i<t fsr^art: ar^?r; f ^ 


• y>?rtr^ c^r ?rt^1 c^tsf^ «rtr?r’>nr i c^tar^ wl. ^i. ^. ■^. sj i 


t '0^ -ST"? 355vf^ ^ir, ■®w:«t f>Tr5r^an>rf‘i'^‘#l ^^‘n^Ptsrjr« f^csrs * 

J f^??r f^iyrj'prf^ ff=?fjrf<r?c»r^ iSffa ^f^ci?ar ar«ri—‘‘-a^’^1 u^or an.'srt- 

^»rr^ c-tr^T ad.-aap Traa!:m^ir ^ f%r»r>r5i anar^T? ja>f «r?rR»?r wf^^fjap'si 

-s 5(1 I c»fc^t«i ^w: ^jSfsrirrar? cjtjnir ^T2?T?»rm fn^sr ajt’gj arn'T 

•rtsri .sttaitR^ .srtr^^tcif? 5Ttr3ilTif'4r’3;<Sl^ ’awvrpar t! otaf%* ^^*tci5.«'«< aryt'^TT? 'o.’|<}**ij[apTri '^tor tsstaitR'^ 
^apt^artc?’ Trt'*rj1 ap?t3 ^^((Tt^ ^rif, ^ .sJt^ 'wt^*fjaptr^a^Pi aasd^*»ij;?: f^ajar atti^fliaiProt ‘Sf^K n?* 

^art a^inf^ iftKtfyaptjtvit^r ^csTTfijas ^rc*^ fsrfVas, ^artRt ^tja. ^jasamrfV^ thI^rbf^ .a '«r<3tfvt7'?p:ot 

f^r^f&as >« f?ff<9 i ^sf’f car*r5 -^t^ap.^Tartir aBi^^itir c»tar air® odtartRiv awr?[; <«^3 «aytrat ®T®1 

^9T1 art^r® vttc^r ail, caparsn arfira ■J^ararana, artr^^farw^^^'si ^c^fB^aRC^('aT'"'^ar®»i?’5n attc^ai, 
^arrfH c^ asi^^tv aplr^ fwTcw. cai <«rc3r® ®p«ftafnr ^prtarir ®ari 

^tarfr® fT?rtc? it—cartsTisiii arte?? ar^.-^^-firdar^cad-^ar^arrc^rarir f^c^^ari 

^((1 ®e.ar^Tf c®ra( a(® fi(^ RtR® ^*>(^1 f^caTFSTTfarC® *£r®M ad aFsrtr® CTTtf ars-'S l 


§ araartf^^t^rrrtr? 9 rii®r^ c^zn ^ ar^ift^ ®rtr?rl -Rrf^Ttci^sr car—‘aiT,? '« art^^«ra^^TcaE? 

tftf® t^?f^ 5 rctr?r cara® f4i:55sd c^an^t'^ap an ^tfan::® a^«r car. c^®»(^^car9l^^?:?t- 

ofTirrtnr ?t®rr®tc^T?r'« ajtflrarap ®tr*)cwT5'»r®ia» ^'^c*rrfH, f?c»far®* fjf^»r l^rr arT- 

,trinr *if^r.x ^'^xwm '®tTfir1 ^?r1 ’»rsT9- 

®tr® rsmh c^aroi '.at»t3r T^tc^ c^ ®t^nnr a^^ai ®arai -pint, f^g?nr«r ^^4 ®ai, 

^5t!r «ra^ 5 irc*i vir^.^aia car ^f^3f ^trai aitfiir® -^tldt^ « 

attift^ c®T«T arf^tyl ♦rrc? aslTdrl apaic®tRr ^ai” i 



i/i/o 

‘UX f^tfTncir sfHi WPTI « 5»r®r3rt5rjCTni K^H\zm 'arfvr^^r 

^ ^sFiTrt?5«t ^^«ni ^c?rt^ TO7*n cmv>f , 

^1^31 ’urtfTfc^Rj c=^9jfi(Vm «f^tfi[^ ^- 

pFm ^ ^<tcsr1 «tttr 3{t t ^ aRux^ar »«f« nfkzHa( ctrt^t?:nt»t wi 
sri, ^«rtfH «rtf^ ciff-<irrtT?,^srtfiTirtf^ « isf^nrif^ ’STTO?? ♦tt^ tf*r, f^ic^- 

HfSftc’® »2ft^r3r^r5pfw^c^ ^3 nrr#cw3 «rsT*»riFt3«i <fTc^,wrr¥'« ’Wt- 

Iff^rm fsr^f% '«n:f»r f^^T^szvs 1 

^sit’Tai C5!f5j #T^toRr c^ftar Btw 3 3««f cvrar 

^zj <ij^ ^ic*^ 3Tr«rri’y >* ans ^in '^rtfvc^r^ ar^ c»r^ < 51 ^ ?[^c^ 

»rfl(3i OTt«i 3f5nri ^fciR » 3ta« V3c«t3 ^f3^tc«« 

^<tT3 '®ttsTt3 an:ar «tT3f^^3^(sf‘m3i)af^t3[ wr^rc«l3 ^3V «C3»lX 

3 ?cr (afT^ip) ^ifT®rc^3 *at’?f3‘3r^FCTr3 arcvT 3:^|r3f ^31 wwi^fflfWa’, c^ 3«fi ta^*j 

f9r-«rc5r avrtJf^ >r?:^c<t ^apt^f —afif wnjfgfsnrca^ ’8fl[«Tr « »p^ 

>f“-sr^t'gfartcs »a^pr^ ^t#!:tf3 ai^stft^ irt, '»it3 

^f3153T ^ir g[ 3 lC 3 3 «Stft5f»r^ attt3tw«3l^ '«rtHt®IC^3 

vs ^vjft^CaifltWV Wtf^C3 <rtcap ^C3 ^t3‘»fj3rtrcas f35tt33 ’«Frar*f Wtrar 
‘«»rrc3» ^^C5r fsTTftcar a^t3»*t3 f3tir:^3^«T •^•rl^ "a^fsc^tc'sr «r^[w cn faiMtsf 

^3t3r IRI af1, »£|:y\. cartU ^ 'S V<(C3rl ^amifir’tC?F CKta?! 

fiT’:^ af1, carci?-^ ciffafl fifC5T ^iTt ai^cw^ ^St¥VH I. «pr15fk35r 

C3t^3 m-sfT^^cgs avftWt^T f3Ft3 a5F3C*lir f^-’a^’ft fwtf^c^rar c^aifar f^f53T^^3<' 
C3^ J3fr3^^^^ >aay^1%^»:3P ?R‘^ f^Ftir aF3C«i3 

^31 a5^i:3 I -st?^ T9r31graf3C5f3 vf\si-^ ^fft^nru ar^sfck ^carv «r*r srtf’fc^, 

3iTcsr^ ^r?rl 3^t3<r sfc^ ^tfacar, orci?^ ^t*nrt <^ 

^3 a5t31 c^3Bf fT33v,—3t3l ^m9 '«^tT"fPF, <a3^ 3 - 

3rc3 vU’SCTfa^ir c^rtaFcwi <t3*^3 f33t3 f*r^!% ^'scarj 3rf3“ 

3tc5«T’’ I C3 f^'arzrsf^ arrwjsit artcenr f^rf^ ^ 1 C3^ fif- 

3C3^ r5t«.aiftt^?p ^3<3 CWCarsn^T ap^ar^^tf^ar^ artC^^ C^s'laffaTCSI^ C333f^^a 

v2f^t3 vfl^as 3tC37 3r^C5l5r 3t31 '*n^t3^tf33 3Tar3^3S ^3T5 ^a35r« 

.$(^-«f^ I '»rt*1'Sf3ft3 '»ag'tC33 ^tffs^atir C3 3C<«ftf^ 3«:^ f35t3 

33, ^ 3g[3T3j"3f^^ ^CafTWt^carTnr «aT^ '»rT3tCW3 t3C4C3 ^3»rtSfrf,—caPSTSfl ^131 

c’pfnrf^^ 33 :3^<rTap ^\f^ 3311 m 3 5c<r3^sT ^fscva^s” 1 

^'S' v2^i5ftC33 apcsr f33tW3t3T<3 « f33t3^3fK3 artC3 ^^Ttaf >rt.3p^^ >St^ 33 ; »a^ ^- 

3C33 «2f33^tfsr t^fVerl CTf»^t3 ^STT^ 3C^t?F faC3ftr;y ^ ^ f«Tr^^,f3^3«rtf3T fa5C3^f^3Tf3 W9rat«t 

^^'5^33tanT3t^53 \ fip^ ^^3 ^T’f^ 33 ^^f333 C13t33 3tC3C33 ’«JTCTf»r « ^<^Cir*l1’Sf3tC3 

^ 

33 I 3ti:33 f33T3^3t‘fc33 ^l[3tC3 3t3tr?C33» ^^t3tC^ ^=3f- 

c«T 333 33C3 «f33 331^31 •«lt3Tf^3«lC3i *ffvJ3^33 3^C^ <3 v^ftf^ ^H‘t3 l33t*f 

3ff33 I <t335 33<3 f«FC333^33JSft3 C3t3 3tC33 3t3tC3i ^<^'3C3 ^35r’Cf^[3T3 33T<^J3* 

« 3Tnt33 ^.w arT5f3tC3?W««‘^T C3 f%5tir3rwt4'art^tcir C3 333 •«T3;an?3 vstTi 33^^fiT*nr cwt33 
3tr?J:5r3 ^ 333rf«'»tJl'flTsr 33 t® aft^s, 3taft3 t%f3 ssit? C3 >133 

31^^13 3f?¥if3C33 V3t?t'a *5^ 3^111X3 I 



oftv vx «^rlHtartwrcsr «N ^fimf^c^rsr i 

^nrn c^ 1p^N^a?^^ «anrtww wfw ♦ftti^r ^ct^, 

fifc^ i f5RT'f^wt<w^ m^rmrss <^T»rjgi- 

^f^ift<tn^i ’iicw W7TO3iw«if <M TOTv «*f^iwfannr5r 

fsRHijr «fW ^%irtf5t»r5C f??tir^ift<w i 

vsnr^^i ‘*rf^ nPaw « c^*r«r-%»csr t^tfi^firc^ni «*r»rtar f5c«r*r i 

' f^rcam ’nm ^■rwars* ^rpn 

lt^-c^FW«r « cw’«rt^c^ <sr^<ff5r ^isc^ f^f^cigsr cn, c^ 
tltik c^m ^sfTiJsr wtj sct^ c>r »amr «-ni 

nm, —c¥!rin fsr^nr ^rri cirf^rc^ <trt^ ^t-h fia «n?«. 

•af’cwr »f^ fiff<rwf w ^f*r (-^ vsfwni ’it^rtvci >r^ f»rf^ wtt^n) 

^rm\ ?rr?^rii to tot to lE^cw nm, —«^^sr-'8 ♦rtcu cir 
^ c^3r cj^iifsprMJr tot iwr«r^ « 35 fijwsr^F, ^irjinnj^ TOTTO 
fsrf^^ ^tci5, n% f^W^WT<5T <ttc^ fiTO 15'Sin l[?Jf^,'—c^^sri CTO 

TO srt wtfTO farftif^wKw -n^ cw^ 5ft3n 

sicisii cjrt^«r^ ’naipT'i's ’N'tTO^Pi men ?n 1 ^twsciscK 

^ *f%TO^ift<V ^%W3r «usn5 ’3FflRrt'« ^m’^Tcant TO»rrf5^^ 

^nsr^^’ic^rtf^c^ w^r c^t«t ^Tt^tfsr^ f^tcT t«Tt5iffiF ^w 
^1% r^^rc« anr^ftfsT fnrnsr fwir « ^ir f^cir ^ wsr; 

Trt<^ i[^rc^ \ TOcn 'f^lHtsftir ^r^fTr^esr^r^ f??nir^wT<c5nir toi 

fsTHTi ^f^rc^* I fro ^«ffr«t ^<5r 1 f^TO^arr^wi *«f® cir 

»2f^M ^f^iTTc^sf "icTO^ « ^«r« I f^fsr —‘^T^«WT<c?n f^ranrs 

-archil f^’«n ^facaT'® ’itTO TOc^ ^^c?r c® %m§f ^^itTOtf^ 

TOa[t5 w® fTO5^g[’r®it^ «t<tr, 4j^v cf tfI^ ^itTO ^fkirtf^TOK 

^t^r ® i^vrtfjffi artfro af^ 1 

•f^^t^r^nTt^r??- ®rf% c»t»ni(w,iTlrarTjr ®rgt f*i ^ am ‘^tatafTOaF ♦tf^rsRr ^ f a ar y ttar y ft^prw 

cwr^?r 'gfsraetra i^-fVc^ fsrw ana f»rfif?rt 1 ^,—**r^ "liTMtir <Jt ar^ ^rf l jf T^atrw 1 an[^^ 
*«T:w»ft« ’ nf^ tnr <zt5FTf^^ fVf%w a»>3af^«t frsrhr >• fa’awff ^tvs qwrctrr 45*t^\ «w «rtrc»f «*rF- 
fir^ 'attir. f^r»r»c apf^^rl *n^* w, arartt^, <vr^t ai>5 »rsf»r TFar'st '*mr fit ad wratal votrcitt caFf^ ar® 
d>w7:*i alir®'« ^ajtar ®r®fir3 ’^Tifl fapnnr a af iffi •d af^tar® aj ai 

«*n ^♦urarrfw tart^ ®| g tr® warf^w ®t®trFir (fir»nr»i Itt^rTfw HH iiatttr« y t?1 c^ ^^irtw ♦tti^fiffn^r 

ariaftjr fifaww^adc^t^^^sr aitf^irtr^ •ri,»®1, *f. '•i 

• ar?rjfrfa»-»r^ «af j:^» arTtif® ajrc®ar--‘*c?rta^!r fS^aFaj) arcuir antir fiaitwarFFt^c® **rr- 

ar^ amrart^ an|jrlt?t aafaraitrflrar *^hf ^ wltstcw. iF«arr art at® te^tfart, 

c?r ar^nwir ajTttril f^fi^rtetfar \ fiarr«»«trt^r^? '« <*raif?*itf«r3r faiarrt^ car fiew? arrsrrjrar snr, Ji®t 
^^trrtr® car ^rcaPF ^rr®^*iT ’•TO, <« farf a. canr^rtsT ft wyt’st ar® arc? cw » araftcait^ 

fti:*r?aT<m flran 5®r?-f'5rtt® '?1T1 ftw^C 'aR^3rT?5?1^t?r «*rt*«tftaF ^|%tr3r^ TTi* t car faaftr®’«> ar?[ 
«ti9!® ®!r,^?: c? 'SY^trrarrfw ?ir aiT^ ’w*.ai»^? ’^fhp® ?®‘?nif i—‘^ft«CFrc ♦ica® w^pTtr.awmrir ♦fr«v ®i®T«f- 
ar’—ft^t-f^wKcary aaftrcar ^ftF ’«ftnp ar?i «?irtar?t atar 1 ♦tr® ^ftretraf^r aitaiar aBrrartftcarc ®rtarT»rc'5 
ftc*r®®» arfa?«i aEfcapiPlir '■rtirtflnif aprarewr arrn aia-®® ?'«aT ftrarc? c^c «f^ir ar® c®® am* ar^® ad 

an? «r^ *fr^rr aiast? arTc®? ®rtaF?r trartt. ®T®tr® c® ftanr arritid ftwe >« fir?csrl c1t«tt^ ^®CW 

®r»t «f®m nfl^rrtcc ”1 <fiaTC^r®?r fap*; w. J. at—>» 1 



f%3rrw«wt<cf -irnni ^fiysTtl^r TCtsrt< 

9tr5 ^ jJir -'•it^ntRF wr»^ nfi^ •rt3i-«r*i'W 5r7T^ w?k*» ^ \ 

^nr(r ^ir»sr—‘«»rjr ^fwtnr^*Ttrfw c^ » f ^ |f %t n»i, ^sin 

•ryw's^ >PM t»»cH y <5^ w-wtrfr^nr *tf^ i -RffSr f5rr?tr»nr ’nnrff '« «nTt*r?fr» 

« sBrf»n ]p?r «rt5jf» ^tinii -Slrfir ^vfTrsrWrw ’ft^nrtr arfgr rt, <«?< ^tFtir «rTr»fn^<l^ 

fV^trr^ «tt<t "artf I 1^1% »P($Tf1 ^ t^rar t^ wit^tHTfarT aff fa rt't i'q Cf ci?^ aptf^nrlrfar >« ^fic car f>®- 

«1 «*raFW ^ flR T i n g ii. arj nti^wir A’® ^|r<| i t*r ? fianr an \ w^- 1%. 

•rfr. 'f. *»* 1 

c» «tT:®t vy ar5arr?nr arr^^T|arr*rt<r f^TrafWl wit'«*fi® w, capsrsrl ^*®traraj firf^ aTTl firl^^cvw. 

'stin «rTartw^1 caFtwjartP artgayg®? TiPtr3r. ^wT?r '® ;T <» t »T ' i» ‘ -i t ^ ^ f^rar^art^ fflcansr;—^- 

nflr **<affip^ car ap4>aia far<^tTrarirt4'®i:®5 c a ^a q jHy w cvji asr*^ ^ f® ! it c iar rst^l airait?ar c^^tc 

arl. carr®^ aTrst^rl far^a. ^tcarm ir^arTrasir 'Statin -aiwv^tj strsnrw'ar c®tai 

ciffifcafj^ Tffjzvs 'waf?! ayff^r® nfrarai car farfir'« ^ - »«s capfaj; tfirran^tar, car ars v5C'HrC*r jaaasri 

f% <«nyf%<5 vsf^ affarT'a ’Stajtcwir asf^sj sit? \ mf^ 5rtf%F?1 ajiras- aj^stf? 

«rt? ?^Tl <?*jn:»fj art?1 c? «*tcrrc»t ?t?l ?«. cerrWI'rr ^rflrr^tcaf'««nrT*»f Birr'S -Stflrw? fa?? sr?, 

iW'jr® <*nTr ?t?«. tfttfi'ai >3 -srrr^ ar??tfrF f^-9tffwv‘^z^ 'atarx. airt? ^rTtarn '« 

f^c??sn >« ?*» ar?r?r 'sr?:ar?t5r car ’®t?T? asrarj capt? -aJr? arft“,—an?; W 

^ «aK ^ ntri:^ T? I ^^tansl f7art?’s?rt<r? car 'S ^ttinr -w^tw 'or? arrw-ij 

artf% I 'Sir?? WlTBr^marfst «a-iit*J aT?>taiiT^4iaT t^a^artC?? vs ar?^^t1i«arar_cai^?f?-^ 

c?ai3r! '^r?Tr?? fiifit? >3npf? 'w[ri<? ?[Cst f^nrarsrfq', <« »srat«t ?ir*f ^ ^irar? 

?> 3 Jt ar?“*«artT:«i i frw?? 'oifirlTraptfr'a >B!rsr? ai? '« f^t?'®irt'r?-'aartT*i ftrf^- 

rtx^ai 1 c??wr (?an y t?t gg ) tr^lras, 'aR-f?aw anf^nr? «'?■ «nf fr^ «rT^ 

aie^rss ’*T?trvni •tc«? ^?i w?ait»farl ?f^ ®ra i 

• »t?i 5 c?tar3v?^ artt?? ar?jEMaiar^ c? f&'^v fVfitffTc?? ^5t?tr® ?:rf ?—"car yt«r 

('Oijft** r^aiTtf'S’?'t4atajr^i) asaptw ar^s '»iar?1 art^sTs?^? 'wf^apar ?f%ajtt?3r, cara?[toT 

wfai^rl aitaiT <Ff?aTi,_c?r9'5 ai?arf? ai5?t5? TSfrirm «rFfil? aettajraf? art?, 

??? ^1 'irapr»ttoT apfiM?, ?t?1 ^t^araci^? w{%«i c?r*far ®traitffl? vs «r?fir? -snrprar? ai? ?^t? 'srrai;? 
faff?? I c-arrinr fa?? c? ¥fa?*l C?»r'^? ^^foc'auJ (^trtTrar? «tf?) '^agr? aij^^tar firiirir??rr_ 

f^?sf ^ca«t‘«tc?tfaT ?? wtcar? ®5tfir 'st?! car^ ?T??t? ?^rrfcT?ar i ^^^Itar? 

«rt3i1iai? '« ■^fspfiavft? va att^'-rrm? ^»<?artJiT aratrt'^ c^r?? fa?? at^” i -sif??-?? 

?tc?ga? <*rf? ?9n ^^rt’T'ntrianr tTist «£i^ c? ??^rwtrar? c?a an® C?t4 dSarsan? ai ai? 

fan? ?T?1 arf? faryfv^tfwr® artf®r?'? ^tfar??! arraart? afTfarni 

«t1r?ar ?r? 'it?!??? <«f? aci» ; ’acwm 1ai?(r? «t?faT? alar arfcr? c?tai 

f^r»i-*r ^??? ?? '*rt'^ ari ?f ?i ?r*r?i c?t? arr^afl ^?rar ajsrn firf?? ?ianF ^rcarm 

Tjr?? '•ifar-a*? cwf^ arf? 'St?t?l ?t?l ?ja?t? ?f??l attrapar, ?tar ^t®i fa?ra? aftr^ra? c^rrs fa?? ?^r5 
♦tfr? ?1 i c?ar?1 f^f? f?c®F (■a?j’^»_?tr?r?? atr?? f?^? Tf?!?? »tf??f?t?? art?? ^*t?) ?[f^- 

f<? f^a??t?r?? '•rc?? fararyart? ?R:‘»t f«tTr»?r|-^ra? ?t?*r ?? <£r*rt*i ?rc^«tir>^? ?f??'.t^? i ??,* 
car?,aif9-sj ?xt?? fara? forfat? f5p?-»i‘? «?? af'-'^icar? <«? ?tar faat«r®?rt<acap ^?rTrfi?r ?taraft? 
f^c??ar! ?f??tvi 'snrar? ?tsr ?t?t?*l ?T??1 f??Xw^T.‘«f? vsraitt<i f?f<l?tcf5r \ ?ara!r?[? fii?t? atwr? 

ffoitar c? ^f«r®?1 '«rt?a. ??n?ar1c?'? ff?t??r?rt4?-*«?tc«i aia?l ftnilx??. ?t- 

^ ^?pfaaHnr? ?Tc?? ?«rt^ <« ?«tt?at wtCH ?t?t?t? ?f??l '? ^irlar^r i c?- 

?t?ljr^? faati?>?«rI<f 1 c? ’?rof ?i?Tt?T 'srcwc'^ <«r>"f5T? ait?? 'jfar?! ^cafuft? ?t?? '»jf?^?r ?rtat*( 
f3r?<C ?f?«Tc^?» 'oKal ^rfai c??toTC?t? **irtp»'t? ?? ?jt^1 ?f??tg?ar ?t?i ?«. >str'vp«vt? ??t- 

f?? a^, ?i«tai f?f? c? ^rer c?T?^«ttirwr-*f?fir® <si?®c? ?rf5?f«iV ?r?? ?iv*rf?f??r ?? f«ifar?tt??» 
®tin<«t? »f1?f-«*fart*i ?fiT?1 ♦tfc9?®<^? ar???! ^-ar?? ar?1 ^•wtcw.'« ?1 ?'«rara-? al f^ j>—sii 

aT?J^jj?^ aitr?? (?*t^t? alar '*i?iar?i ?f^€j c?rp*r? ?a?t*fr? fa?f 5 ?, f?I?) f?»r 

v*rt? «tr?Taf ^j'^t? ^afisnswtqa atr?? ar?i ?!t*f ^w? ?fac®? ari i ar?^^'$‘f«T??^ca?jirT- 
?rt?a-« farap ararr ai^twtartf? »*faF?«i (?t?1 art?t?*i '« ?■# «(tT?r*r? ^nc?tfif ?nr»T fo»f??, ?tat?t 
Taatwv?rt4’a at? ohiTcat ««tt? t^f?r?? an i 



i[^tc¥,-r~W^rw 

« trurcart^r^ i «at tnyinr fTT^t jv, ^sr^Tf^. 1«, 

oftM* ^ffirc*t»i csm 5fT 'orwnr® artt, ^W- 

W >Ttc^? l[3r wjT f5rf5r^r ^Ttfirn ftc»r’T^ vftnrt t5^rJ«TTr«^ ^»r irc’T tsrvH-tt- 

^ :ifT^?r ^sr^ircv ^urci^«ij|^Wcwir cKfcrsrv -^tir 

f^95^i « fVwtFi ♦ft^cnicigr, ajcartf^c^TH* 5nri*t?[“'s «*r*iT<i *fT- 

«in ^r^c’^Fc^ I ^?wtT wnr^sr «ifc<rci^n vt^ ^c*t 

*tTc?r,tf^^sri ^nrrc^ -it ‘*fttr ^ivpT-^ryijTt ^Tsrc«i ’sirsns 

I '®fa?r^^^^tc5?T ^^’^-'9 >rrir «*t^a*i'«i 5 ^tf»r^ 

»fl?^ ^fn^rc^ir wv (« tcjj cer'^ra*) csrtc^sT^ 

3rmT?r ^rv Htihv mrw ^c?rc<r c^ ^rafsT ^«rii 

terf^irir^sr TT^r^r^ wtcsth f?,c»ra \ 

'af5^tf*rp i5^^rr^¥, c^ 9fwar wtcp, tsmm 

rsTfsr^^PT^ ^rfci^^ « c^arjj cwr^^Wf^ »rfc^? c^ ^fg^tf^sr v2ri!'*J ^- 

fg^l '*^\t9^ f?35^ta '-^^g^Tc^Ji- i *r^ »r5j^^^f«np«r^ c^tapr^ »rrci?T 

9 aT?r^ c 9 c*r;f>r9*ir c9rT?irrsf?r?[ c*r8T^>rt*^^^^ mc^- 

ar ^ati^ ^W?r i ^irr^r >r?r^ ?lt c«r^ ^f«T?n 

^n^, *a^ 9 orsT*>>aft*»f »r^ artc^CTir arc^T ofc^Fif 

c^tar fa^inr arr^ \ ar^»i^f^^Tii '2f«f*rr5rr'r n^79 

9i5Trfw^ 9 ’jrnrp^rar f 18 ?Fcn ^rsar stpst of^srt^fji ^^c?f ^r^Ta 

?3ft^c?f 9 9rrar^r <iiT!. ^trsi?r*r^ 9 

^t^rvc-rt'far 'St#? 9r^wr*fm5 \ ¥W^4t’rr^»Tt?i 9 w^^fiaFtir »nfa«rrf9^ artc^ 

^^?rrc^ »tfsT f4*r art^sr nf9^?i mci^cas ntnT!l,>Ttcn irc^ ^ij^rcTf 

9iTTHyp «pt ^fa'?n i 

9f3[irt5r^aTTc^^ I ’st's^a cataa mcaa 9 cpV 

3T >it% aif‘^9 arrca:a 5F^p atwa-er^^j ar'-fa^ta amtif aFt9 ^ 9 sa^tf^^; ?^^atcp \ 

^^atcwa arfr •no^ ^>s:pc5ti[’’ af«®tart*i ^tPtc^ *« ar^- 

titfar9 aic^ ^«ni ^^fcat'rp i 

W ^?awatP5:acp *^f%a ara^taPtfi. fa^aap ar^p^tfa rarania-5ra[9 ^•-arfwcai 
farfa^ atarc^ I ^9TC'<rr ‘psrja«:aaaa^ 9ia^fa sf’, ^ fil^ ai’, 9 ‘fiafsr .- 

fjTiifaT 9ia^ ai' artap fafa a^vfa ^nr ‘SfaPr 1 

‘pa fJTScaaa 9rsr^Pf ar’—aa^ ■*^fajaa^ <apatK=f. af.c^p^p fsTfaar a[a 1 

m% 'c^ aP5T aiaa[i cPta sr^erpal ^i[c?ra ^p <«ta acp, fp?® ^rta 

a appal a^rc^ axaptPt^ faata-ijap 1 ^a^ar apwl «fta *tf9pfac<sra axaTrg[atcat 
fp^pta, (ca ^f9r®ai ^ srfpti p^f ptptp faPap) \ tfa of aper arapl 9 faata 
pfaatc^a P 5 «i 5Fta*J9 pc-^ fsrfaatc^a ^a?. cnt^ppta fa^a appatcpa a<ai ^- 
pc*r %m ^a* f^f^arcTfa 1 «tata fafap wpp ^pa*i ag^tc-^aFi 1 ^, Ptai >aa. 
aar^", fp^wta 8 a -^1 aa^ ^taa^^aj^»^ atcawa »ap f^fpa ^fs faca«al 9 cat 
Tt^aaita I aaraiam pmat^a araaia, fp«. 



(c^rfras^ ^5¥tw ^srr f^ i '<bi^ii s® 

3f^ f 5f]rs^ {^^n 'Brfsfys^ ^T*5t) 

4mr ^lc*tf<f ^ w c^^sf waf i ^rTO f»r'^t^ W#1 tt^t^ f^n|^as wx- 

fircrssr 5n> arf ^-.irrwcw ^qijiFtfirs f^ 

srI ^Tci? xstTt’^ wtf^vs^ ^ i.Tt^ carm TTf^ 3 t» ^st^r fVjrl ««ar ^^^rcinr irc^ir 

f9if<rc9[ ^<s^ »nrT ^ l 

>rtc^ *’i?t*r^^rc^? c^tc^a .avrTsr ww Ws^r ‘vafamr- 

f^ 5 t’ (^Tt*iar) ‘rr^ f«rc^^ I Biff'S fsrf^ wtf=rc^3c srt ^«rtf<i- x5Tr^5f^ 

tffrgjTar ^rTTT’^t^ isrnr 's <Mirtf^ar -assit*! ^ «2f»r**l »sf% ^'kvn fs»c¥ ^ttirf^ 

^c< I c^?5r c^x^\ Ttcsr cw'^ty f?rr<r?:^ 

irtc? ^«r?n vatcw^t >r5 ctp^a^ »»f5^ arm ?^9T5-5 i f^fsr Trf%?:«l?r vstcw’^ 

( ^ >itcifT cv f?5Ta ar'aiftfVcarsr >t- 

*»r^< « f^fwcw^ C5W ^t?[^ »2fcw^ ^T?Trft f5rc«r5T i «4i^r?^l 

cifc^ >9 srr^jtc^ar ^*t^tfa9 ?c^, 

5fc^a ^tersf ■pTf'Q'sfirc-jra fsrw 

>iTfa5TTt'0^ « »rtc?wra ^1 

^arfg^ ^rm ^»r <Hf<3c%a atr^r^rrcT^sr,—^ 

f«T<tcJT<x c^m^'ax^ »rtc?ri:^ ifw «f- 

^rsr TfsTtc^r var^ur*^ <rtf^ 'srtcal \ .sfc^raf 

f%^?nr cartar^-TiCara w vsmc*! 'S 'Sfif’^csr ^1 i 

c^'^K (Hen,C3ivsft^^^^»rrcnn 

»»’ ^xtn^ sf^ nfs-® '3 nn;—f%*5^Tt^n '««t^ fjrn^n’-a^ 

5tnn nevT n^H’si'1 Hfnvtn's HfnHtl^ i sxtr^x nterten nrf^rn 'sifn^ftn 

ai Tftntfv^, fn^TH, f??tn, ^'Ht^nTnntmn, ntn^n* 'S ni*itnt*ttfn 

^rnntn 'Harn^n nRTl, « fn^t’*pntn ^te^, f^r^ ntntn 

fne^n nw « ^twr^rr^K 5rt^ ^'sni ’^rne Ht*tf%ir3 ^ nns n- 

?[cn tr< »‘flt: Ttmn 'si'^Hwrf^ ^=Ttcni ^Hartfn Hifn^ nf*f 

ntenenn sxz% tsr^fiJT® c»rtar^:3\^ ntenenn 'S iSftsrtf^T 

\ lan^. nrenn fjTW nm^ narcsin cHtna?^ enn^ 'asrr«t n- 

*[cnn ^c?rH nrfnntcTF^T cn^ ornfjrr^sr^ >rtciin-'8 nfir 'srtcifjrrHtg: nrfnc^=T ^TnTn 
«f«f5r ntsTtn ^Tcnl >8 ^Htsrtf^nf i 

" ■ ■' — _. — '«» ■ ■ . . ■'■■- '.. - — ■ ■. ; - . '. 

• wfar^TTltra — "C'^w^ f^^or *a^ c^ -arr^? 'srtccfTt^^ srlfasn?! <»i?irtrirtf«sTO 

Cff -itTtn an:'®? an® anr 'slrUf't' <«1% t?c?tf%5i:'3 nf?r^-i i 
t arfaf' arlT®7 “arserf® fsxf? caFt^qfarrsT? ^ ««® f>®iir-f?Ml%r® firf^ T^?rtr® c? 

farfir® «r^»ft^ir ar^ir airvT ?? jt^fanrar^ caw^t^aj ain^car? 'W?®? ««ait«i, >aafs. 

«r^*f^fr^ arn®ar arirrl farf^T® ®iten ®t®1 ®fipi®t®tjr nc>afI>JirsrrrS- f5r®rt^ arfarul •ai?®f®, v® aawfsr- 
vsf? fWir *tf«c®? TiT^TXt^XwX ®rf3?s aitan i :r^?r—».«® »-«») > -n?^ •‘^^rsrt’^-nTwar f^fr^ 

•r^*ft^ir ” <tt1t ft«ri*s%*ttai? asief ^%c?t*5t«rr»rat? ?f®® ®f5®t® ■at^ ajfjf \5c^ carapjsrtTJaj; 

artr?cai? ■^zxj '*tt?i arfprt? canr® ®f«r3 n^irtri? c®ar5lE- l^ag ^iw ?1% jtHhrrir? 'f ® 

®rf ♦tf®®?? C®taTJ3|f®^ car^afV ?^® ntnt ®tm artaij ®- 

'«®1 aCf^ f^c»lTr®* wt««lcaf? v® fH®®F?rtn ®«»n®1i;^ (cart3f^ vtn^tw ^■wcw^^ ar® «®- 



cw^ »rtci?^ ^'W f*rfVTrtc»sr, ^t?l 

'Usr^nf^rcw^ TnrtfvvTi) «fit«, ^tum ^tm 

^^m^r^ « t^irTwcTHf i^^tf^n^ta, ypr, ^t»r, » wmc^ 

wrytc^ir ^pJN'tar «rtTt it^irtr? mti ^rtrfc^ »r¥»r ^»r ^rl *fl?v '^TO 

Jr-irr^ ^nt'® ^irt l ^TTOT^ ««airttf«J J?‘W'® '9 

sr^ .fifir^ ^fiiyi f^ss^Tii ^t%’Errc5F5r ^<ftf^ ^cst^ ai»r f^rTt?r*t 

♦rtc?R- sTT^ I '®r^‘»r% Of >sf^3»r#T® f%i| *rT3s ^nf^rnsr^r =Tl,«a7t (ii^ irsr^ 

f^J% Wl ferr^tc^ar i?^r<5 i 

’rc^ '5rtcw4ipcsi ^^rjl-sr »rtci5? ‘f^ »r^’*rrc3i3r « 

^w .5f^ f9Tf'«r^ sr^ ♦i'f^'tf^jr^tc^ tt^c^i ^^*r \ ^tirs 

'fift'i'j, '8 9fz^ I «sr^—‘n^wt^r, wf% 9 ^irs^’— 

'Bivrrtnr —c^spri '«rtc'5, 

^t?r csFt^T ^‘i-^tfsT ^z% 5rT^ I 

>rTc^c^i( ferN^ ’«i^J^-5fjr ^t»r^ 'srt^TCTf^ 

?f9nn ‘^tc?! ^1, I ®«iryr = ft fH 

'^Tc«r7r'«»fr« “f^-^znn ’®«itfsni f<^*r ti Mtar f%<rtc^ f^*^cFii 

f^^rcw'S ^Tpfj 9 •5ft»rr«»T I t%^rni ^pfjnrtt^sr 9 f^f^r^tcF^r ^rsi 

^r^r5irtii<F \ z-orcw^ c^ ^*fsrc^? 'a<r*r <r'0>t55 ^^’!rtci®,«r«r^ vct*. c^ 

9 ’wt^T^f ^srt^ 5 !^ 5T1 J![' 8 irrc'« ’sj>n^^< » 

3T«^1 ^(^C^T;^ar ^t’l >«*?? ^TtlX ^ f5rf«mc^=r, ^rW<T ® -^Tf^lirrtf 

-fifarw <^f?r^< » »r^^5rl »ptf»rraPhJ 

TRrt?i^ sf-rg^i f=Tf<rc2i: <ij^^tt^ ^ran^r fsr^iR- jei^ j 

5itf ittir-m^ 9rsT9 ; ffeaicutrtii ^t}^ 

9 ^ vz^^ wmtrw^Ft? sr^ 9 ^^^cnrfst ^rt^m 

> f5T^^ir?r f^^sr »r*>.5r? ^tir -s^tc^ t 9 

nw t?i ^TT^f’sri f^?r ^c‘<nwi ^c?r 1 

'■.Hf^^ ■wrt'srr fiT7!-*iT4trw^ «;t*P< ; fir^art’^j vt?r®^c^ irf^*i vttfp*' «stctfr»r 

» ^^<s.>2«i:sF^isr ’5ii['5CTi?'wrtW^t <o^t ■nW’nt’O^ 'w^vilfif^ 

f^wr'T jr-5t««mtr«iv I c»»^ »fTr?rT?r fip®tv?r1ir 'cr^tv. >« wtTrapiT ^t.2tr^.f 

« :srj;j3rf^jT?r C'*!ir "ci^JtiTf s’wstw*!! <«rirt«i, sTtarj ■>rtr?Fcsnr n*® 1 «- 

:a5r?rH “^sfiriftf ♦f'ir --a '»rt?r^ ^vif^ yftj) ^rtr^c^ "tt^ t1 

fn ^^hrrt^ 1^ 'wtfirTi ctrc-r^ 1 »Ftnrr^? f%Tf^ ^ngp?? 49 »n5 ^rw- 

•H {a-*ff-snFt?r) w^r ci? a’irti?l' ^rr<5Tr^ cv9j df^Fjrr^-^ cwf® 

■rfV^’r^ :?i!f9Vtr^,Ji—‘•-o^«< -wrtfsr firjJTr^n ?ff% c*i cw?r c<7^f?r >rtrJFr^’f'3 f%Tf 9 -<r’^-»rm 

r-iTTJcir ir^^rwt^r jffT^^cwir ^iwi »ai<t«rtf‘i5P ; nr« ^ CTr<r c^ «i^rj TTf^s^t'S 

^6^*r ^fi-r-n ^*fY^ •?F'^?rtTW- ^‘'ttf^ ^fl ■'iij'WiTf jQ’^rspjar j Jpw 

T^ c^tsrgnF^ «*ff%rTf’T^ ^tr?r«cl 1 ^ 5 - 

?rtr!?ar—vt^ri fsnnr f%1% fy‘®rr^r?r ^injisl «ft^ f^iert^f 'wtfj^ n'a; cTff<*itfii[, 

■^f^ 3Tf?’ -ins c!ipTffj4>c^?r irate•t’a'1 «ifir5F *tte^’' 1 caster sfrat^artf?^ ca 

f5Fll fffifira -atal ^.r^nar Tratcatwi^r^ f ^ a^i ^ ^*t vt 5tt# . tfj^Hin , fjyfsr ca 

•t^HF -nt^irt? ^ter^r arf^atnFsr cata t(v 'a^ ancfn-j^a- few etfw Uwn e anTrMal 
wftw.—Jf WWW Ww ^•■aTt? aia «^f«rat cw arai^ Wfwvw we cwf^tzww i 



f^T? 'S fiT’^1% ’r-^Tl ^trgosciys^l,— 

^W5 ‘*f'rt!T ^*1 ‘A^ «sft^J^TtT:^1 'srfarc^tt^t ^1wl ^«mr ^- 

wc*ri A-nrr?n ^^f?t ^r^n^Tn 

3»pf|iiTt« W 5f^Tfrnr ^5if5 ^c^- 4 ?, 

^*9t?nT5i c^t5T f^tc?i?r 

^*^•'7T 3^51 1 ^ I irfcvfu ^nr^T?:^ «2ft^ ^ '^- 

'^-$>1 <^Tff?rt5r ^.rf^cw?r 'mz^rz^ ^sr, ^tf^c'sfs 

.i3^^ ^t*r cjf <fl’i3P«f3Ptsr sTtc^c^?? 

sr^F^jrsrii^ «r?5't?r«tl ’sj'1#c¥5 'si-^st’^ sjft^e^ <ltc^ 

»srt#c*fa Tf^ sT^g'5^:c?r ^t'*Jin 5 ic;t ^^!vs HTftRl, «a?- ^t^?f1 ^"s 

^rs^gr ?f^5rl, 'STtsrrsftt'^fi:^ ^^tsr ^t^rfcir^ ^f^sr c^^rl c?ft=r 'Sfc^ 

^TTt'^fn^ 'Q f^r4^ ^"5 «r'Q3Tt'^ ^ «»ftf3JJC«T'3 ^tTtTt C>T T5=r 5ry f^srtc«f 'm1%5 I 

^rc^^r”) ^«(-car ^1i5tiii>^c-T tf*ftf% ^ 1 ^f5wtc^ fsr^’!?p 

"WTar® =TI ^'93T ^=rT uQw ^iSirtc's^ c^r »r^f^ ^f*ft»rr® ^rt'^'S’srl 

*ft3r f^tsr '55rt‘^% ?sc‘^ i?v =Tt^, ‘H‘c?r ’tfck ?c^ 

*ft5 ‘«f^«T sr^Tif^srl 5^91 tT^f^^tc?!?! f^rf^"^ ^s- 

<r-5!ff%^ ?^5r,«flfifc-sr 3rtfjf ««i%3rrfff 

I '«5T^3rf*f '9 fsTT^sr '^i cwttws 'S f%F|-c<ni >it5t?ri c^r 

c-M nra, c^zx-:? c^^5T ^t?rtf^r5 f^<3[3T ^i1%scwit ^T^tcfii »io ^rt 

Tjt^tcir 3nf%rc^r^ >Tf^^ ^stt ^f^er f^rst^ 1 Tt 

•t? ^^?:5T Tst^ cwtc^n ^rij, 

cif»pf?r 5f^ '■ef’rs -a^* ^rf^ 

^r^wi »ngt<r5rl 1 c^rcwii f^^?i ‘A^ ^rf»f 

^FTtfW :yf97:5T5T 5|i \ -St^r-fc’T^ 'Sft^ ^Ff^ATtC^ST f^^TW 

^t^tcinr n»iT»rrflt^c^ fk'^^ '<5r»r?-’^^^-g5 ’^^i 's ’•itar 

^r^-tv^r -^r^l jf^tHtar fT5t?r T^9zmf ^<«rTt Ht;^- f??F^ f^5rt?c«l5 ^f^- 

^rcTT^r =rt^ \ ^ cTft^ -yfws cTf'SiTtJ^t 'srtTt^r^ 

iR»f^w*r ^r^Ttir ^tC'0?T ‘A^ <rtf^ 

»r •st^ stc^^. 
^''^t^-nr 1 ot?f^ ^w cwtc^ii 9 

^ ^rt'itif fir1%w AC«r^ 1% .^1 ^Tc^rrMts 

• 3r^:^^*r «»tlfi^ «n^*r;3aitTr T?tf% -^rtfar fSrfSr^ ^?r •sct^,f^ ^ 3T3(^s*t3ptc? ’^, -scrK^P 

f^irw TT^njtijr ’•r^t^ 'BTsj*^ ^»ic3rtf^l ^arr ^st^ «*t^Ft*f '«rf’*t7 ^-iftarl ^ 9 - 

vTr? 9T3n^ art^ 1 iF^S^c^r? Jirsp?- arfar Tr5r^t?r ^-Ta^t^ii.—’J;^^ •Htf^ ^j-wta^t^tw*) arjt!Jt«iirr? 

3*^® «<r«JtT^^ri^EC»r fnf^r® «« arc?m ^tijtr® art^^t® ^ 5 ^ 1 «a^ Flwt-Jf^tir ar^tT^tir? 

artwc^ artirtfNft^ f5rt%^ <a3tt wir® f9^<F ®;f%*iTr f%«rt3T'S anirfaps 1 'tftfar ?tai^=3n^ Ks^e^t^irf- 

c??" ^ 'siTl wt?r^l'^ ^^Ttartrjf? I i\r\^ at t t:»i T < c55r3F^s^ fV4raT ^t^rffUc 

^jfif-Hc^ CT ‘^f9tr<»far vhftT® T^artf^ fararrsr aitytari car? ^rw^af ®ar 1 •»ftfar ar- 

c®t9l rai9tf% ^Fwl1%t“tt5 ^^tiftrtfi? 1 %f<t'®, TThrtJ^f? '»rc»h® 's 'Sflirf^F®' <a^ ^ysr »*^?Rr«l 

^'••c^f fiTf3r5 «rtr«[ \ - 5 ^*^ •irtfar ars^tr^^i^ 9sf^»nr -p^ ■•rtfaj *>mr 

tamtfiRF 'qRi''»t*|it3iK ?pt^ f^f^ ^^tr® ift^^-jf^r *rtar «m*tj 1 



^r/^nrtfTf »r«.w»rflr ^tcer 

^TTO?r f^^cir ^*^^<'8 I « fsnsr’^'srti >3 

f?c^55d ^t3?r c^ c^ *rf?<2r*r >8 ^jir >i;g^ Tst^ -^sj- 

^'8^1 '^rfvr^Ftf^ niR^ ^T'Qst >8 ^ar^ 

'^f?j'St<, ^ 'St^ capKt^ ^tci? ^t^9T^s 'ar^Tt»r ^^ ^csf vs ^?rej <?ftf¥csf 

vafFfar ft^c^ w^rffa c^sr ^m\ ^- 

art’^ f^^5Tr«c?r f>r^t^«c«t ^rT’fm ^ i '^- 

^•<j^ ’artcwn^r^ *?i?t*i ^mtc*fir 'Si^rrc’rir V5r^?1 5rT^,v8 ^r- 

al c^^si ‘S^9^^ fvwcirt^ ^tci^^r ^r^rc?ii 

^mciRi I V8ir«t5 
ar^W3i f5T<c^ ^^T3f C3F4 ft^ '8 >rsnr tht ^rr^^fkiri 
’^f^cTfir fir*^r^5 ^8^1^ ^r®T ctT^ ^?r5r, 8rf%r^ i 

vfiftv^j^tc^g- fsrMfWC-^r C^ vil^^ ^'ff'Q^ffC'JT^T C^ 

>2ft^ ‘if >r^5r • r^T^pfr^ r:r»prjr 81^3^1 ^tZ'Qir i 

■si^vii^ «fl^c«l siz% ^T^’ftf^ ^TTT^I '®t% *Uai '*f3it*|ar? ari sr^ 3|ff|jc?r ^ 1 

f^farcw ani, ’»tt3ft?I -Srtt ^"FCW fsT**tf%<^3T^C^ SfT^- 

TTf^^ ^7T^t5^ 8 -st’gr^^br ^z^f arc^;—vf. 

iflt ’»’« of’^^r ^t^r?r 3r?i» ^\ntf%c^8 ^8^1 c^rtvr ?[^- 

vflt* »rar^ ‘Sft’tjsrir, va?’-. car sgra^ap 

vat^^rr ^r* sfi? ap^tvs ^nr, vs^z^j cviar^ 5J^ 's (^Fwrfp^ f%- 

^^C9r8 ’«rcir^ 5rt7F^ ^tc^ ^t^l ^^7^) ^^nnf?r 

^tr? ^Wat8 8755^^ sicl T^rf^sr art^n ^tz^^ W1 ^rtr^nr ^%a5 

f^sf ^1 I ^arm zn 8 c^t'JtT^I ’55lTt ^TF*f ■ -sfir v2f^t%?i viWi^ 3r?r i 

carf^tnsrrn^ 8 aptc^r <a|ny ^n, 

srapar ar^?r 8 v2f^jf%3r «F55rj ^ 

f^sr an, ^t«Ft^t8 firfSer =a, 8 ^wt^tir 'srTini af- 

r?5rr*r,—c^ 's^afc*r?r ^r^it*! ?T?^t-7f^^«i, ^51 ^T»rr?r ara$»ft3i f- 

1^ a|f5T l ^ta¥ ^tCSf CSTfaf Z^ C^^T ?TT’?t'©f% «aart«l 8 ST- 

?r3F«Tl 8 ^?.5Tf«F ^r^tir f%r<tc9r^ nz^ ^=niii car-^fir 

3757^ arT^’Sfi 8 ^XK^ car >t^ 3r53rrf*r^«T^ astifTn ^ar^w »rta5 cif8?n ^t?r 

.27^15^ asc^ ^rTO1 ’srr^ 4t^Tcw^ car f%»rw«l i 

va^«ip ?1^ c^^ 8rtc?i^f%w^ran ^^er ^ifcifcaifji fsrfsrcry *^<*7^ ««^ 

'arta^ ircwc^fa fsrt^ry ^t?r fsT<ft^ c«hr,—car?:^ ?ra|fc*f»ft?r iH^x err- 

■>^ir ar5pnr?r arcarr c^ ^c^if farc^far apf^^l-^j-'S^I >i^w s^ir ;— 

irar^ ^Tc^ ’aifvrap >fi5^7CT3r ^tf«nrr8 ^tesr^ car^ vsfc’^if apfliry '3§1%ar^ <«- 

^cip^trr 5r^-f^c»rc^jr ^rfi^^ cifT*rt^ft?r arirsjr cflfrsrartsr 8 ^c-s^tr apfg^i capf«nrTcw=r i ^far 
■>w ar®r^:jn( <ac:^? 'arrcafTt^rt^ irt-«rr8 arttr ^T7fiFt?rararCT[r <tt^c^ir ^fs^s ^'Sin ^ar- 

1? anr* \ f«Rr?far^ ap;£i^ <acafc’»t?r f5ff35w i58irtc^ ^arcar»7 afir^^ Tr?^l 8 ^- 


♦ c^^rjaiap arfe^^ —“aTt«fr?i artatci? f4f%«r vsfjrt*t'« f%a;a vacwc^nr awjr »f3 (fla[t.«icaaF .snr-* 


^tw ^«it?r»fr^, «Q^ Ttimi 'fl?’. ^?[%t*itp^*^ ^?:*fffr 

cef?Ft<s 3FC?r5 « ^r^^tcirii srt^ 

r^l^cw'S \ vat ’tw ^ ^t«T,—^r^- 

^ 2 fc*fc^ir I «at Titw^,wt^aFsr’T^5f5, wrsr^Tc^?! ift- 

^ f^^tTf^aFT<? vsr^f^ ^rc^ yQ^\ (va^c^^) fw- 
fs-pt3i ^1 TR'Srtf^'^ ^R’^l Wipcsr ftsTI"^, '9 srr^’BfTncsi^ c^t^r "TO*! 

<ftf*FC3r ^faTS" "^Hf^nsa v^ c*r varw-^'ST^ '^'t^\ ^t^Tva^- va^wcvri c^tsr 

<i5«ft5 fer^rsr ^t^»fj?ip ^tc®T v^ ‘^tc?r^f%pT’T^* 5rt*T^ ( ) vat 

5jrf«mt ^1 ?Rf%v® -^tirt srtca!?f <2f^c*T <>ttc?[5rf^f»f»T^f^^ c^^t 

?f<«ft^ 'wvf isw-rntf^^ ■^^tff ?tc^ 5i7t<rir^t, va?^. ^tc^ 

?I?’rl ^51^19 WfsT^ ^t^ I 9 »2far*l v2f^fs R >r^- 

^^9 t"^l'f^ R '^T^fTtC^ vSf^r^C*! 9 -ijitir 'Sft<tr''®R1 C^iR^f^5 =^CF csrtc^ 

>rtcarf^^ ^c< 55^51 1 «a??. r ^r’T’^tf^f r c^rt ^^%c?r?[ <rfc^ *, t, t, §, ir, vat 

feciFS csjTt^r tff^^ 5t®rj“i§[C5T c=¥t=T • 

■SfH-^ c^t^ ^tcer ^f5r?f c>tt fBf^vjs c^^tt f . »Tftc»fa f^'^t1% ^t- 

f? I va^!^ ^?‘^#fcTf?r 9 ^srTt^rT TTf^cwit r < 27 ^ 5 % ?f’^«iT ^- 

■«rcsri ’Tcvrr -sj^t^r r»*rc^ (^1>?[ f^) f=rt?:t v2f^1i5^ ^t^r, 'srtc^l 

TST^JT^t^r ^“varfsT^r ^t^tc^ I <stz-^r^ .$f5!F^c«i5 va^^ v2f^1%a 

»tf9^ftc^ ■*f^ 9 ^rwtsTC<5 ^t?7 ^9^n 5{tci?c-g-?r 

‘^f’as^ 9 ^csfTjf^^ ^1 sr^+ >iarf®T^, -^war^^ iP9in ^^t«. 

?sc<t ^^15^ ^t®r 1 va?«j3 ^7r*r?r 9 csfc^?f ert^ 

TR’sl xff^^tji ^’*-’«f7lir 9 TTS 9 -^Tt ’srtf*^^ ^t?7l T^~ 

c«i-^ ^iri va-®t3r5l ^ 757^1 ^tf^tir Rf^jcv? ^wus ?tR arl'^t’^'^fl^mcaiit 

»nt«R I f®a ^?r ca <srt^r MtaT9 ^4T3 » 

ca ^^FBf ?ft ^tc^ .5r?[el. ^teT,9rr^t3 '5rft^n’*f ?[^'»Tr 9 ?[*5T*t7 ^911tc^ 

^rf^' 9ff5?rtfw5 art^ 9 farMf-^K ^3s 5715*1 9 ^t^ ^u 

^rfw v^ 5^^117 JTjgTmr vayt*^9 15 ^ ^*WfH 15 RTI ft«5^ ?C9T7?[ T*f'S«it^^ 

¥«TT 5tt,wt^1 ^tc5T9 ’^R-hr an ^tc3T t?5Tf^r9 'srarf^gs certc^ii 

57^ I va farfsr^ ai?;ci??T « 2 fR ^^“*<7^ ^31 c-^rsr» 

r?r Tr^vTi 9 cjjpfjj f%t:*rtr ctTr^tir c?r.f^ f?f?:»R ws «■??. c^R f5r»t^ 

^t?r«iRrft?:^ vjpjjt® Tftf?t^ 9 RI ft? *^tif?! 'sift? ?t?:^af 1 varf^ apfir? »rv5 vs f^Tyr?-f^^ 

?R^i «fl??. ?r»t ^R^i carffl? <«t7rR»rtr5T f«Tr?f^ ^^'al cwRsi 1 

• ;r^Tr-r-»r«,vs*^t9 ^t^wsrl ■5JTR?r«i? ijil 1 

t ?n:»t vsi^ fir’ar’w^ ^t«.‘^tT «at c? f^c*R ctr»f|ir f^- .va 4* f%r“f^ ■•ir?? C5 varv^ 

f^finrfR? 9?%ar <«7?7tr«f '^mz^ aii^Rttr va «3rR ^tr, c^t '«t»f ^t?1 ?tr?f ftat^ ^f?^ii 
v^f^ll ?:f?7R ♦ttfir? 3t1 \ 

J a-f- viTfnff ;<.vKa. >rtsT ♦f#T9' ^v^iri «wf%?:?rtw ^rv^rvR i ^ttsiw arti?’ "yam ^ 5=^-9 ’ft.'SR ??t? tstT- 

*f»T ftsT ■»nir?? «rfwri v gi ^ ^ ray» i ; y 9 *. "aRffR ^t^flr? 1 

?t«:9T:air «T“? ?twtx:*r xf.? ?fts*i -^vs^rfcvaF 

’St?! f?^^r fsrfxn- ?t*fl carsr 1 



's ^•JTtflHtfw '^t^fciru «r'^’«f'r3rr- 

’g’Ttc^f i[?r*, 'srts^ ^?rtf»r’iFtir, TlTrtfv^l?r, wtf^, HT:3?t^TFr?i 

*I5Ttir ^ \ *®?* ’RfCM'J ■*?'Sf- 

'S f?^1t^ «r^f>r^t?t“'Q ?c^,) '«»*i, "(ftiT '® fsr- 

3F^ f?r^TT^ '55rf^?rt^ ^i55ts^ 'STt^f^xc^ 'S. ^'S’stTc^ ?rr?’?1- 

^ ?5C<^ ferf^r® c^fc^rt^ f%?IW3rni^ ^1 ^tal y-®* 

fftc's I ''srf^is ^sr^ct^x f?^ir ?^x?- 

^tfif '3xT?p*ffv f^vtsT f-rlr^j—*r^ 

® 'srsTT ^'»fc*l3 '8rf»r^t?[, ift^r ^I'fa ^rif, ^- 

sxnriT '®ff<r^r5r, 'sfR cw^ t^vrt^r it!T,— 

f^r*^ f«Tf^ 5f1 I <ij^ ^'9 '«’*r*r ^<3 

I fsr^Tx «rc'6?t ’sif^cir^—^-»r^, 

■•X'O ^csf^ <1t*59r1 'S ?^c<r, '®r*ff^ fV^rc’? '2f5Ft*f i 

'«xWcif<^ f^rMfy fsrfir? cir ^«. ir^Tfnr^ '®ftii iu^ •*r'Q^- 

c^ >Rrf^T X5^«T, «fl«rjifC’*f 'SfisfiTTs Wt3ff1^ ® 5i^Tifsrr?f 

f5C<tt^-^rlTcw cn f^'^ tst^l 5fc«t «£i^ i 

^ft *»faF^i:5r ^rw^TTw^^^m -^irtcrs «a"F «sf^c*i?[ tear 

^^irr or >nr??hi or Ttfif ‘^ff^srrfn^ 

STR ® '®tf<f-«r ^fwcir ^rc?f«r^5, cFf^^rT^ar^ »xtci5C5f?r f^*5-5r-3 f'^^- 

V ^t^riTR <tf'«^sfirc‘5f<r w ® •srmsrc^ srt??; 5®^fl W5 ^<<9? irtc^Rii nftfsp^ ® if- 
TR->?t5cw?r i «sf^sx fsr^^ f1^ c^ ^- 

^9c*f fk^ »r^TX nf^n^ ?T3rTl »i2ft®rT«n ’?rj^^fif‘»f«l-’rrcff «$f?r5!:*'<f 

• wtsf'5rt»f>*rtr5? ^.> ■>Tt'*lT=5 4iTr ^Ttf5^'^^ 'wsft®. v wl^r^r? ‘»o Ht?tT:^ fwrTsr cir wRffiiiFT?-» 

'§^?'ff»r^sR -« vw 'wfir 3r»Ttf^ «rf5r?FR frsrir, ^twx ®«ft«rfirtfir srTjnrhr f^urir lyJf^nrt-jr- 

cw? VTVT ar?w)-ir irf^j ^ 'wrtrfyt’y^tur <0^". f%*?rjR »iryT -« '«il5t?t?»itr? f^'slir fsr’nfe i 

t 3i>a jrtirsT^ 8 'srt?cir?r !<» «(t?tir ^irfspH' *a^« 9tf"gv cwc»r?r fSrfiirgr >“»»« ’rrm? fe- 'wT- 
'»«fRt*r < 0^1 sb'-vj 'o i* ytyfir ■?'?'ixtnc) f%«ftar T^?cv c*r fy«yc!f^ 

Htfk^-t?, i?X?rfS'5rf?, f^^R, arff% H ip^jfatw «jf%rq-tr5f 

»f7’^?r Tr?=¥t f?5trsr?r fajrfsr fjrsnsr'H i— f^vf^ fz^ «xast»r c^r ^atTr-a 

^‘iTfrtsrtfk v^i vir sit^ 'S^ttfk ^fkzvt’fr f^c^zw ^sfwwTTf fv, 

^r-wtT^tz^ f^yf^j «f(%r?rtc‘»r s>v^- 3 TifPra ♦rtc^rcir ^nflRtsrtf^ f*»(t*xR 7 rTr 3 r fJiFtir srl ^fyrw ^fkt^rz^it 
r^r^r^tzy -^frc^ an.—>T4fi trj-srrfripR '«i,%c-irjT‘5f'*rf%<jf*FY «rf5r59!Tc3<r ■wrT^rftr '7«.- 

^Tcn vjfR f^isrR ^it^wfi^st ytzw cv ^ «rf5r^ f^apa spfjra ’vsj^l fif^r sr{ ; daarf^rsl ’arf-y*. 'wtwtarJr'a--* 
■9ji«JtiTfaf|fV faifR '!Et'^[j^y ^'Ifr'ari 1 

X ^-^tTr*f araiFt? ^rst;—“c^^ratwj7«it*ft-s(fiir'VC‘«t^’^^ f>3Fa* ! “ 

c''^5it^iT5tirt*Tt aifirw’^ aTfaapas 1 apa f%3pa'hj?*n:yrl f^aR* •?tt%»tt»frat8 n 5^Y*itf%7tF ♦ft?*RT p'® 

1 artipr^?l»a ia5l’^^ai^«irp'4^ K |frsiifa?r?r 1 ♦fPtsrr^pt’^^fp ^7'^‘ 

Plirf^Tf5t^r B aiy I «J. Ir, ?, a, «, «, 4 ^ 1 ^arit'^S— '3^»fT > »*rsR ««) ^ ?1 PTjny. '« 'W’TffP? 

Taapa. « aif?;i:B7T "aitf^rcp? ♦ P=¥f'«fPt^,-* (Prsar a vf-yl pi cp'SP’,. ^ ««pr^fpp. »>' 

3pa py^apa. » '*x^ ^ ac»tT pYpI 'S artfyrf^t^ ^3 ^lf®t» 

-xt pyf^?. ^ ’Xipcp? -9 faatP, >A Ptyc^-n, iv »rr^tf? t! -w^ptyl aptn, ^ 'ot 

PiaartCil? ^ I 



f^cir ’tt^'^ 1 'S ^st51?r 5^^?r ^rtf^er -^-^t^tc^ »2ft^ 

*rf^% ^ ^j?’sctf^a 5Fiir*i >3 *sts^ 

^T?1 *^1 ^scsT ^-strcg \ ^1 ^^i:-5 

»rt?i '8 ff^ ^\'^t ^st sti i 

'8 *rT:^?i 'ST'bsr^j ^ams^srt^ ir^cii^ 

« 3S\*\ ^31 I«T f1^ v«?rt. TOI 

v^T %r^rc3ni ^C'Q »rc^tTfnr^ f^arwrl c^f»f>nr ‘*tfn^tf#^i i f'^f^r 

'srtr^^ 'srr^ — 

vSTtf^ ^5TT ^^35 15^111 ^T?f1ir Ttf'I^ ?lf^STfT 1 ^^<ir*i^ 

*^^»rTr'^5if <ij-^*t^t?[ iMcijtsrt*! ^t5t% UzM-^ «2ft^ 

ar5irc3T ^«ai »r^^c^-'8 sr^ ^8 ?ft^ ^^^Tc'5, 

i4j*q»C«t C^ ?rifcwr»r '8 sr^Til '2f'^t%ji ?r:^-5I^C5T 'f^- 

^ f3ir^^tc?t f^srcijfr ^■H-c^rtf-st CH c2ft<>fT ^«. ars^^frsr src’y »r^5f75 wiS 

-ir^c^ ^t^irjfs^js «rc<*f^ ^z^ ^t^rsrt^ ^««rt»rt^T •stf’r 

=rt^, f¥^ ^5:1 ^T*riic ^3rtc5 jf’^ri otfsT ^^’sp- 

'=^1^5 ^Tf^Fiuc^Fa ic-^—»(Ttf*r^f^ ’*ii 

^’!firmrF?r*i i 

^fir?Pl ^'<8n I 



